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ably be reading and thinking. It is futile to point to the “miracles” of rapid language 
teaching performed by the Army, for those miracles were performed as much by 
disciplines as by methods of teaching: the army, controlling nearly twenty-four 
hours of a soldier’s day, could and did force him to study a language all day every 
day, and provided motivations by promise of better jobs for the successful and 
threats for the failures. In peace-time conditions, the universities can at least offer 
efficient teaching of languages, and urge that they be taught more generally and 
earlier. 

The study of English in the universities presents a different situation, since the 
courses in Freshman English are usually required as “tool” courses. Besides, most 
freshmen, having spoken English ever since they left off diapers, enter the course 
feeling that they are already authorities on the subject; they do bring the tool with 
them, but it generally proves to be pitifully dull. They must take the course not 
simply to learn to speak the language, but to use it nicely, and to use it for definite 
adult ends. 


II 


Here, then, is the university’s chance to make a general contribution, the value 
of which is generally conceded. But there is widespread dissatisfaction not with the 
objectives, but with the methods and results. The difficulties are real and numer- 
ous; some of them stem from confusion about what kind of tool language is. At 
worst, the course becomes mechanical training in avoiding petty solecisms, an or- 
ganized inhibition against split infinitives, dangling modifiers, and prepositions at 
the ends of sentences. At present, the tendency is toward a more effective teaching 
of language as communication, oral and written. This program has at least the 
virtue of coordinating the two intimately associated functions of language, and em- 
phasizing positive and forceful use of it. And in an age when the collapse of dis- 
tances demands of us all communication with more varieties of people and under 
more complex circumstances than before, it undertakes to provide one of the most 
immediately needed social tools. But that tool is susceptible of perversions in its use, 
and the temptation is strong to condone if not encourage the notion that useful 
communicaion is really persuasion, the art of imposing one’s convictions and pre- 
judices on others—or, worse still, imposing one’s own best interests on them. 
Students are all too ready to demand that everything they are taught should be im- 
mediately “useful,” and all too prone to regard the main use of communications as 
salesmanship, the ability to “sell” their goods, their abilities, their very selves. In 
our society, this notion is epidemic, and we may all, even unknown to ourselves, 
be carriers of it. Indeed, in the competition of commerce, this feeling is inevitable, 
and insofar as the universities are training students to make a living, they must 
teach the art of influencing people; but if they stop there, they are making a definite 
but minor contribution, at the expense of a greater one. 

Even in a “tool” course like Freshman English the complexity of the university’s 
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function is manifest, for the nature of the tool is not simple or obvious. And the 
dilemma is not unlike that of the physical sciences, where the conflict between pure 
and applied science is clearly defined. The practical value of science is its creation 
of devices to increase production and alter the techniques of living; and the prac- 
tical man would have research select its practical missions, and work straight to the 
fulfilment of them. But the history of science demonstrates that this method can 
produce only petty results; the discoveries that have revolutionized living have 
come not from the attempts to produce revolutionary devices, but—indirectly— 
from the attempt to increase knowledge. The electric light, the vacuum tube, the 
atomic bomb itself are by-products of the disinterested search for deeper knowledge 
of the nature of things. Scientific research, in short, is two kinds of tool; a tool for 
extending knowledge, and a tool for creating machines. Language, too, is a multiple 
tool: a tool for conveying what we think to others, and a tool for widening and 
deepening our knowledge, of forming and clarifying opinions. And here, too, the 
more abstract tool—the impractical one, if you please—turns out in the long run 
to be the more practical, even though it is harder to define, and harder to acquire. 
The temptation to make Freshman English altogether practical may too easily lead 
us to concentrate on concrete but short-range objectives, and forget that language 
is a tool for thinking as well as communicating. 

We know the story of the elderly lady who, when asked what she thought, re- 
plied acidly, “How can I know what I think till I see what I say?” It seems to me 
that her remark was as abounding in wisdom as it was lacking in dignity. For think- 
ing is not merely permitting the stream of consciousness to flow free; it is giving 
form and hence import to the formless, a creating of order from chaos. Beyond 
question, we must think about something, and with something. Some men think 
with the abstract and precise tool of mathematics; we may also think by means of 
line and color, of blocks and movements of sound. But all of us do most of our 
thinking in language; and development of skill in finding out precisely what we 
mean by saying it as exactly as we can should be a long-range objective of our re- 
quired courses in the English language. 


III 


This tug of war between aims immediately practical and reasonably capable of 
achievement, and long-range aims which are at once more important and more 
difficult of achievement, is not peculiar to Freshman English: it is in process 
throughout our educational system, and can be seen in our apologies for it. If a cow 
could explain what good she is, only in children’s fables would she reply that she 
gives milk to little babes, butter for men’s toast, and cheese for Welsh rabbits. Even 
if she could manage her life to these ends, she would achieve them no more effi- 
ciently than she can by being a good cow and seeking biological fulfilment: a hen 
could lay no better eggs by keeping her mind on omelettes, and she might have a 
nervous breakdown. We are often asked what we think we are doing and how we 
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know we are doing it. And we are likely to reply in terms of products and methods 
of manufacture. We say that we are educating for citizenship, for character, for 
technical proficiency, for war, for peace. We say that we turn out engineers and 
doctors and legislators and newspapermen. That is all true, but it is not enough; if 
we do not try to do these things and something else, something less easily justified, 
we may end up by doing less. For many of these products are, like the electronic 
tube and butter and omelettes, really by-products. 

What should we say, then? What can be the Contribution of the “higher learn- 
ing” to our society? What assumptions can we bring to light that will sanction our 
arguments? First, I should say, universities are unique among institutions in their 
ability to deal with the world as a whole, societies as wholes, men as wholes. Having 
few axes to grind, they are capable of disinterested investigation and thought. This 
capability they should not neglect, even in the face of temptations to divide, to cate- 
gorize, to specialize, to apply. I assume that their inherent function is to widen and 
deepen knowledge, to disseminate it, and—just now of first importance—to inte- 
grate it. They must therefore refuse to consider it enough to give each student a 
specific skill. Let me give a simple illustration. In the Army, where such training for 
specific ends was developed efficiently, and to an extreme degree, I have seen men 
trained to repair specific automatic cameras. I have seen some of them baffled by 
other cameras, basically similar, but differing in the details of their electrical con- 
trols. Since study of the theory of electric currents was regarded as impractical, it 
was presented briefly and perfunctorily in the curriculum. But men who had firm 
grounding in electrical theory could figure out new electrical gadgets; those without 
it had to study each model anew. In short, theory could be applied to many spe- 
cific situations, and men who knew it had a flexibility which is itself practical. In 
such a fashion, I believe, “general” or theoretic knowledge can frequently justify 
itself in a practical way. And, incidentally, I know of no one general skill which 
opens up so many possibilities as the ability to read—to wrest meaning from the 
printed page. 

Yes, universities do help to produce citizens, writers, electricians, statesmen, poli- 
ticians, musicians. But it is more important to cultivate men and women, as fully 
and broadly human as possible, and aware of the implications of their humanity. 
For clarity of study, we isolate economic man, political man, domestic man; we 
consider man as producer, as consumer, as organism, as head of the family, as 
soldier. To perform this study, we break up our organizations into departments of 
economics, political science, biology, psychology. And soon, alas, we act as if we 
believed that these categories represented real divisions of man. Worse than that, 
we act as if we believed that administrative divisions into departments corresponded 
to real cleavages in subject matter. A university is, properly, a microcosm; if it is 
healthy and truly universal, it contains samples of most human activities, and most 
shades of opinion and feeling. And because it is a world in little, it may provide— 
it has not yet-—a model of integration of widely varying groups and views. But at 
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least, it provides means of studying man, the integer common in all the diversity 
and hostility of this sublunary globe. If man is the measure of all things, we must 
know what man is, or we can measure nothing. 


IV 


If we are to define the general contribution of literature and the study of it to 
our society, we must not fail to emphasize that in the arts, and in a singularly full 
way in the art of literature, man is depicted not as divided into functions, but in his 
bewildering and sometimes bewildered wholeness. To paraphrase Meredith, liter- 
ature is “a means of reading the world swiftly and comprehensively.” No academic 
discipline offers so balanced an exercise of intellect and sympathy, or shows us so 
rapidly and vividly what men have wished to be and what they have been; no- 
where else is so aptly epitomized man’s long struggle to create significance and order 
in himself and the universe. And in no activity has man shown more fully than in 
the arts that he can create significance and order—which may be almost the same 
thing. 

Now the universities’ opportunities in the arts—and particularly in the art of 
literature—are very great, for the need is great, and the means not too far to seek. 
Every university now offers courses in the use of language as a creative art, and 
there is reason to hope that these courses will continue to increase in effectiveness. 
The abyss between the “academic” and the creative is beginning to shrink. On 
many campuses, poet now jostles philologist on roughly equal terms. A student who 
wants to learn to write can now find on the campus the help he needs—at least to 
the limited degree he can find it anywhere. What he needs that can be given him 
is an able writer who can stand to him as master to apprentice, providing him with 
example, encouragement, the infection of enthusiasm, the support of confident in- 
tegrity, and membership in a small community of persons of common aim and en- 
deavor. The most spectacular way for a university to supply this aid is by inviting 
temporarily a famous “poet in residence” ; a more solid way is to regard writers and 
other artists as essential parts of the regular staff, at least as valuable as historical 
scholars. I am glad to observe that this proposition no longer calls forth much 
argument. 

Even for those students who will not devote themselves to writing, some exercise 
in literary creation is of great humanistic value. If expository writing can be a means 
of clarifying thought, creative writing can carry the process further, and become a 
means of exploring and clarifying desires, fears, motives—a means of rendering the 
subrational comprehensible. It can be a means of self-knowledge and integration, 
for behind successful creative activity must be gathered the pressure of a total per- 
sonality. 

Some creative activity is the best introduction to the reading of literature, too; 
for the intense and vital reading which can transmute a book from a string 
of words to a human experience is itself a kind of creative activity. And any de- 
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fense of the study of literature as a truly humanistic one must assume that kind of 
reading. There, perhaps, our defense is now weakest: our curricula are still dom- 
inated by historical methodology which can turn out graduates who have read 
about all the masterpieces in chronological order, without having lived through any 
of them. Fearing jibes about ivory towers, we are hesitant to say bluntly that litera- 
ture is an art, that an art provides an esthetic experience, and that esthetic exper- 
ience is itself an axiomatic human value which requires no defense. And if in our 
reading we do not absorb that value, then all the other secondary values found in 
literature—ethical ideas, social history, varieties of human character—lose force; 
for these values take on full significance only as an author has ordered them into an 
integrated whole. Everyone says that in studying literature we should study relation- 
ships; but the basic relationship is that between the component parts of the work 
of art—part to part, part to whole, and whole to part. These are real and vital re- 
lationships, indicative of a created order, the primary subject for literary study. It 
is this order which lends significance to a study of periods, influences, and types. 
For here is a kind of type or model of that order which we all seek within our- 
selves, and in our world. 

I realize that a degree of Bachelor of Arts today really means the completion of 
one hundred and ninety credit hours, with an average grade of C or better. 
But the degree should be—and I sometimes think could be—a symbol of a stu- 
dent’s hard-won integration within himself, and of himself with his fellow men 
and their history. 

















CRISIS IN LIBERAL RELIGION’ 
STERLING M. McMURRIN 
I 


ECENT developments in religion and religious philosophy both in Europe and 
R America indicate a threatened disintegration of religious liberalism and sug- 
gest, when considered from the perspective of cultural history in general, the pos- 
sibility that liberalism is essentially a transition religion, a movement from ortho- 
doxy to naturalistic humanism. Whether liberalism can maintain itself as a stable 
pattern for religion depends not so much on theoretical considerations as on its 
future satisfaction of the practical issues, both personal and social, that relate to 
the religious life. 

The major trends in the past development of modérn religion can be most ade- 
quately described and interpreted, despite their rich diversity and the infinitely 
complex and variegated factors that produced them, in terms of the liberalism in 
which they eventuated. Perhaps the primary factor in that development was the 
rationalism that first achieved articulate expression in the deism of the Enlighten- 
ment and thereafter effected the accommodation to the sciences that character- 
ized the career of religion in the nineteenth century. The Enlightenment religion 
was at once an Arminian revolt against the Calvinist orthodoxy with its doctrines 
of absolute divine sovereignty and divine election, a declaration of the autonomy 
of reason, and an affirmation of the positive worth of man. Historically the reli- 
gion of the Enlightenment is inseparable from those elements and attitudes which 
produced the early modern culture of which it was integrally a part and with 
which also it must be in some measure identified—the scientific spirit, method, and 
knowledge, the increasing hegemony of the middle class and the competitive spirit 
of its capitalistic economy, the revolt against aristocratic authority both civil and 
ecclesiastical, and the general broadening horizons that invited change and re- 
form and encouraged an imperious faith in the future. The Enlightenment de- 
manded a religion of nature and of reason, one that recognized the universe of law 
and order, squared with the new physical science, hated ignorance, superstition, 
and tyranny in all their forms, and enjoined virtue vigorously in obedience to the 
moral law. The nineteenth century extension of the Enlightenment effected a re- 
finement in natural religion and rational theology that was produced by the im- 
pact of the particular sciences, especially physics and biology, and of special scien- 
tific disciplines of peculiar interest to religion, comparative and historical anthro- 
pology, and biblical literary-historical criticism. In the first decades of the twen- 
tieth century the refining process was intensified by the impact on religion of de- 





1. Paper read November 4, 1948, as part of a symposium honoring Dr. E. E. Ericksen, one- 
time head of the Department of Philosophy and retired Dean of the School of Arts and 
Sciences at the University of Utah, now Professor of Philosophy at the University of - 
Nevada. 
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scriptive psychology and normative sociology. The former influences gave theology 
and religious philosophy that intellectual respectability which is achieved only by 
an intimate association with science and respect for its methodology; the latter 
gave a rational interpretation to religion as psychic and social fact and encour- 
aged its practical endeavours in paths of social righteousness. 

But reason and science by no means tell the whole story of the growth of liber- 
alism in religion. On the contrary, despite its obvious attractiveness, the Enlighten- 
ment deism was satisfying only to a comparatively few intellectuals, and for most 
of these serious religious thought was at best only incidental to a primary interest 
in physics, politics, or social theory. The creation of the liberalism that achieved 
its maturity in our own time depended as well on that second basic factor in the 
growth of modern thought, a supplement to and frequently an enemy of reason, 
namely the spirit of romanticism, which, generated on the continent, infused Amer- 
ican religion and philosophy both indirectly through English poetry and directly 
through French social philosophy and German idealistic metaphysics. 

The sensitive romantics refused to accept the world either of the orthodox 
or of the deists. To orthodoxy they opposed unitarianism; against the transcendent 
creator of deism, they set the immanent God of theism; to science they opposed 
poetry; against sensory empiricism they championed intuitive imagination; the 
natural world they denied, ignored, or consumed in pantheism as the temporal 
yielded to the eternal; to the search for truth and goodness they added the quest 
for beauty; against mechanical determinism they championed creative freedom; 
personal mystic communion replaced rational theology; knowledge ceased to be 
description and became creative process, and reason yielded to faith. Thus, the 
rebellious romantics created the world of their hearts’ desire. 

Now it was the interplay of rationalism and romanticism, here contending and 
there cooperating, that defined the general development of religion and theology 
into the present century. These creative factors functioned not as abstract intel- 
lectual disciplines only but as expressions of a genuine interrelationship of philo- 
sophic thought with the complex milieu of personal experience and social process, 
the whole inspired and directed by a growing moral consciousness. The end pro- 
duct was liberal religion, that complex of attitudes, ideas, and actions which fu- 
ture historians must recall as one of the highest, most heroic, and perhaps most 
tragic expressions of the human ideal. 

Perhaps no one has more happily defined the liberal religion, in both its roman- 
tic and rational aspects, than Professor E. E. Ericksen, whose liberal faith issues 
from a deep personal piety, puritan morality, and pragmatic social conscience.? He 
describes religion as “a way of living, expressed on the inner side as faith in the 





2. Professor Ericksen’s contributions to liberal religion have been substantial and significant; 
in his philosophy its meaning has achieved articulate expression, and for his associates 
and the countless persons whose lives have been affected by him he genuinely embodies 
both its spirit and achievement. 
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spiritual or purposive control of life, and on the outer, or social side, as active par- 
ticipation in the promotion of the highest human values.” 

It is religion as thus defined in terms of reason, creativeness, and the positive 
worth of man that is now under fire. As an optimistic faith in the perfectibility of 
human nature and human society it received a death blow in Europe at the hands 
of the first World War. The comfortable circumstances of America’s middle class 
sustained it in this country for more than a decade, but with the severe economic 
depression and second War, together with the disheartening difficulties attending 
the efforts to establish the peace, it is visibly threatened with disintegration. Man 
appears to be losing that faith in himself and in his power of reason to discover and 
solve his problems that has been the chief glory of modern occidental culture. It is 
pertinent to question the causes of this ominous forecast and inquire regarding the 
future. 


II 


An examination of the causes of the current decline of liberalism reveals several 
important factors. There has never been a unified liberal faith. Rather it has ex- 
isted in varying degrees, ranging from a half-hearted orthodoxy on the one hand to 
a reluctant humanism on the other, while its form and content have been deter- 
mined variously by the diverse temperaments and several interests of its advocates: 
biblical criticism, concern for the historical Jesus, the social gospel, social psychol- 
ogy, natural science, technical metaphysics, historical criticism, and more recently 
medical psychology have each produced a phase of liberalism. The philosophical 
defense of liberal religion has been primarily by the grace of the idealists, but among 
its advocates realists and pragmatists have not been wanting. The strength of the 
faith has been in its unity of spirit and purpose. The absence of unity in method 
and content has been a source of richness but has contributed to liberalism’s com- 
paratively low resistance to the onslaught of practical adversity. 

Moreover, the masses of religious persons have been at most only indirectly af- 
fected by the liberal faith, and the fundamentalist forces have organized with skill 
and determination and have not failed to seize every opportunity to effect a revival 
of intensive orthodoxy. 

On the other hand the humanists, who have surrendered entirely the basic cate- 
gories of traditional religion, abandoning faith in God in favor of a naturalistic 
interpretation of man and his universe, have cultivated an even more positive and 
aggressive program of human action. They, with the general though indirect sup- 
port of secularized public education, have made a vigorous appeal to the liberals to 
accept the conclusions of their own logic, muster the courage of their convictions, 
and declare themselves free from the religion of the past which still holds them in 
its embrace. 

But a factor of far more significance than these and which poses for liberal re- 
ligion the majority of its problem, is the spirit of self criticism which has become ar- 
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ticulate within its own ranks; it is the recognition of grave intrinsic deficiencies in 
the liberal doctrines themselves, deficiencies which have been made evident by the 
stern realities of war and economic and social chaos in an age of science, education, 
and suffrage. The most radical among the critics in American theology have al- 
ready, though haltingly, followed the European irrationalists in the creation of a 
new orthodoxy designed to correct the ills of the liberal faith. A new era has dawned 
in western culture, is the claim, an era that demands a more realistic theology and 
more genuine spirituality. Liberalism with its optimistic faith in man was shallow 
and superficial in its failure to recognize the egoism, selfishness, and sinfulness that 
characterize human nature; its happy hopes for human society were naive failures 
to face the political and social realities that now are so evident to all; its easy doc- 
trine of progress was the pleasant illusion that good will, education, and the sciences 
could deliver men from the social evils that must take their toll in bloody suffering; 
the liberal faith in a pleasant finite God failed to assess the demonic in human his- 
tory and the utter tragedy of human existence. So the liberal walked with an easy 
conscience, enlightened, naive, and innocent. 


III 


These are the charges and none who faces them candidly can deny that they are 
not entirely groundless. In becoming intellectually respectable and socially responsi- 
ble, liberal religion lost much in spiritual dynamic and moral depth. But what are 
the alternatives? Can there be a return to the fundamentalism that substitutes the 
authority of creeds for the autonomy of reason, legend for history, and myth for 
science? Or can one follow the path of the neo-orthodox and declare anew the ab- 
solute sovereignty of God and the depravity of man and construct the entire edifice 
of religion in indifference to science and philosophy upon a groundwork of irra- 
tional faith? Or is he with the humanists to declare religion a remnant of the past, 
pleasant in certain respects, but untrue, and unfitted either to the intellect of mod- 
ern man or to the manifold practical problems to which he must now turn himself 
in the new spirit of science? 

A return to fundamentalism is a turning of one’s back on the human advance- 
ment which through generations of the most arduous toil has delivered men from 
the bondage of superstition and ignorance and the grip of moral and spiritual servi- 
tude. To declare with the new orthodoxy is to confess frustration and despair and in 
defeat to place the dead hand of the past upon the culture to hasten its day of doom. 
To abandon religion and join arms with the humanists is a more inviting alterna- 
tive; the atmosphere, if thinner, is yet purer, and the call to thought and action 
clear and definitive. But it is a denial of the highest hope of the human heart, a con- 
fession that the voice of God which men had so often strained to hear was nothing 
but the ghostly echo of their own feeble and despairing cries. 

Or is it possible that liberal religion possesses the powers of its own resurgence? 
Can it preserve those precious elements of enduring value, which it helped to create, 
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the respect for experience, the search for truth, the demand for theoretical knowl- 
edge and social righteousness, the positive affirmation of man, and combine these 
with a more satisfactory metaphysics and psychology, a more realistic social and 
political analysis, and a deeper spiritual and moral insight to produce a religion 
adequate to the challenge of the future? 

These then are the alternatives in the course of religion. The choice is not to be 
determined on theoretical grounds alone. The present impasse is due not to failure 
in the logic of theology or of philosophy; it is a failure of nerve, a threatened fail- 
ure of faith. Philosophies of religion are rooted eventually in practical circum- 
stance. Quite apart from the intrinsic merits of its philosophical argument, the sur- 
vival of liberalism outside of books must be determined by practical considerations. 
Here is expressed the basic problem of religion as proposed by cultural history. Is 
orthodoxy true, that faith in God requires the condemnation of man? Or human- 
ism, that man is self-sufficient? Is it the fate of liberal religion to be nothing more 
than an unstable transition from the damnation of man to the annihilation of God? 
Or is liberal religion a genuine possibility, that man can live by faith in God and in 
himself? The course of history in the near future may determine the answer, and 
the answer may determine the course of history in the far future. 








NICKNAMES OF THE EPHRAIMITES 
HECTOR LEE 


in collaboration with 
ROYAL MADSEN 


Re Urtau, home of the “Carrot Eaters,” is located 122 miles south of 
Salt Lake City on Highway 89. Population, about 2,100. It was settled in 
1854, and soon became a center of population for Scandinavian converts to Mor- 
monism. In Ephraim, neighbors speak of each other by nicknames and sometimes 
go for years without knowing the real name of a fellow townsman. I had to inquire 
as to the residence of a local citizen named Peterson not long ago, and when I gave 
his name I was met with bewildered looks. Finally someone came blinking out of 
the shadows of his memory with, “Seems tome that’s old Long Pete.” Immediately 
everybody could direct me to the home of Long Pete. 

The perplexing problems of the genealogist when he tries to climb a Scandina- 
vian family tree are well known—especially to the Mormons, who are a genealogical 
people. When, in the “old country,” Peter Jenson’s father was named Jens Nelson, 
and the grandfather was Nels Peterson, and the father of Nels was Peter Christian- 
son’—then paternity may have been a sufficiently physical fact, but ancestry be- 
came metaphysical. And when one contemplates a whole town of Petersons and 
Hansens, his perplexity is likely to give way to amusement. 

Ephraim is such a town. Though, of course, not all the citizens are Petersons and 
Hansens—the usual other Scandinavian patronymics are fully represented—there 
has developed a confusing proliferation of identical names, and some further means 
of identification has had to develop. Real identity, therefore, rests in the nickname. 
For example, when the president of the junior college in Ephraim tried to pay a 
contractor for a new roof, no one knew the legal name of the individual to be paid. 
He being out of town and the president being a sensible man, the voucher was 
made out and in due time a check was received from the state capitol addressed 
to the man everybody knew—Shingle Pete. 

No one has more fun with the name problem than the Ephraimites themselves. 
The fact that they are able to view themselves objectively and laugh about their 
“peculiarities” helps to justify the generalization that they are a mentally healthy 
people.” They are secure in their religious faith and can therefore appreciate an 
occasional smile at the Church; they are proud of their pioneer ancestors, who left 
more than their quota of illustrious and successful descendants, and can therefore 
take them off their pedestals occasionally to enjoy the close scrutiny of a foible. 





1. This system was common, though not universal, and was quickly abandoned by the immi- 
grants. 

2. It must not be inferred that the Utah community is unique in this respect. Dr. William 
Carlson Smith of Linfield College in McMinnville, Oregon, tells me of a similar village, 
Oakland, Nebraska, where the same nicknaming peculiarities exist. There are, of course, 
others also. 
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My interest in Ephraimite nicknames was casual and my collection was very 
unsystematic until I met Royal Madsen. If he would, he could write a book about 
his town and his people—as could almost all of my informants. But they are modest 
men and will never write the book. Mr. Madsen had prepared a long list of nick- 
names, and in August, 1945, he had delivered a talk on them at the Ephraim 
Reunion. This Reunion is an annual affair held in Salt Lake City, where a great 
number of the Ephraimites now live. I offer the complete text of his speech because 
I think the fact of its existence is as significant as its substance is interesting. These 
nicknames are not only universally known and used among the Ephraimites, but 
they are also enjoyed for the anecdotes and characters and reminiscences they sug- 
gest. The fact that they are the subject of such a discourse as Mr. Madsen’s demon- 
strates the community attitude far better than I could describe it. 


RoyaL MapsEn’s Ro.i CALL 


Fellow Ephraimites, Neighbors, Friends and Relatives: 

You have all heard the story of how one afternoon at the end of a Sacrament 
Meeting the good bishop, in an amiable mood, stood up and said, “Byoder Peterson, 
vil you please come up to de stand and offer de closing prayer?” Twenty-three 
“Byoder Petersons” rose to their feet. “I mean,” explained the bishop, somewhat 
embarrassed, “Byoder Peter Peterson.” Seven Brother Petersons resumed their seats. 

Whether this story is strictly true or not is beside the point. The situation was 
true. Ephraim was probably the most typically Scandinavian of all Utah commun- 
ities. The abundance of Petersons was equalled only by the similar abundance of 
Hansens, Andersons, Larsons, Thompsons, Jensons, Christensens, Olsens, Nielsons, 
and Sorensons, with a generous sprinkling of others somewhat more distinctive. We 
might mention the Lunds and the Breinholts, the Bjerregaards and the Otter- 
stroms, the Rosequists, the Doriuses and the Thorpes, with a few Rasmussens, Ja- 
cobsons, Christiansons, Bertelsons, Madsens, Isaacsons, Mortensons, and Willard- 
sons included for good measure. 

Of course, we won’t forget our neighbors of English extraction, who soon 
tangled their identities as Beals and Baileys, Frosts and Allreds, Greens and Cherrys 
and others, by inter-marrying with the Danes and Norwegians who were in the 
big majority. 

The great number of Peters and Hanses and Yenses and Andrews necessitated 
a more accurate means of identification and resulted in a more or less spontaneous 
habit of designating the several Peters by such euphoneous titles as “Perty Pete,” 
“Shingle Pete,” “Little Pete,” and “Tossy Pete”; “Pete Cooper,” “Pete Butcher,” 
“Pete Bishop,” and “Pete Briggs” ; and “Pete Pugan,” “Pete Friday,” “Pete Streep,” 
and “Peter Davy,” “Pete Pig-killer,” “Smiler Pete,” and “Long Peter.” 

There is also a “Peetie Bishop,” who is one of the best Danish-American mimics 
and story-tellers in captivity. He must share honors, however, with Othie Lund and 
his noted brother, Tony, than whom there was none more famous as a teller of 
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stories and tall tales about Ephraim and her Scandinavian sons and daughters. 

May I suggest, by way of digressing from my assignment, that a committee be 
appointed to collect and perpetuate in written form, as many of these old yarns as 
can be gotten together between a pair of book covers?* Lulu Peterson Sargent, 
Othie Lund, Esther Anderson Johnson, and P. C. Peterson, Jr., could probably fill 
a good-sized volume right now and most of you could add anywhere from one to a 
hundred more to swell the number into the most interesting compilation in print— 
bar none! 

But now to get back to our listing of Ephraimites, many of whom have long since 
left us for happier scenes—we hope—but whose descendants are very much with 
us and who still perpetuate the names that identified their illustrious ancestors. 

May I say, by way of apology, that this collection is intended only to recall our 
interest in them and the friendliness that is associated in our memories of these 
compatriots of ours, and in no way is it intended to arouse any feelings of resent- 
ment or chagrin—although it must be admitted, in the interest of strict adherence 
to fact, that sometimes the names originated in incidents which were better for- 
gotten—but the imprints of which are indelible. Even though some of the names 
were originally applied in ridicule or in resentment, we remember the persons who 
bore them with respect and for the neighborliness which they manifested toward 
us. And their nicknames serve us now as a means of identification rather than to 
cast any reflections upon those who first wore the appellation or upon any one of 
their descendants who are still identified by the nicknames of their fathers and 
grandfathers. 

Let us read the list—incomplete as it is—and together recall the events of our 
lives as we associated with these friends and neighbors who will ever be remem- 
bered whenever Ephraimites get together. 

And may I propose a toast to those whom we now honor with our attention— 
May we all so live that our friends and descendants may equally honor us and our 
contributions to the welfare and benefit of our fellow men as we now honor those 
whose names shall now be read... . 


PROMINENT CITIZENS OF EPHRAIM AS THEY WERE COMMONLY KNowNn‘ 


1. Andrew “Kinikinik” Olsen. 

2. “Andrew Ah-Ha” Anderson. (“Ah-Hah” was his customary ejaculation. ) 

3. “Otto By-yingo” Anderson. 

4. Orson Anderson. (Otto, Andrew, and Orson were called “Ringling Brothers’ be- 
cause of their actions—just like a circus. They lived somewhere back of town in the 
hills. ) 

5. “Bill Buck” Jensen. 

6. “Chris Cellar” Jensen. (He and his family used to live in a cellar, it is said. ) 

7. “Little Pete” Jensen. 





3. At the Reunion held in August, 1948, a committee was formed to collect data of human 
interest and historical import for a complete history of Ephraim. 

4. The comments in parentheses are not from Mr. Madsen’s manuscript. They have been 
supplied by numerous informants who give us what the folk say about these persons. 

















47. 
48. 
. “Oscar Pete” Taylor. 

. “Ship” Olsen. (Also “Steamboat.” ) 
51. 
52. 
oo. 
. “Soren Bose” Jensen. 
. “Kanore Tom” Lund. 
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. “Ole Miller” Jensen. (He and “Little Pete” were brothers. ) 
. “Oluf Coffeepot” Thursby. (It is said that.he would rush home from work and ask 


where the coffee pot was. According to several informants he liked his coffee so thick 
it would float a pewter spoon. ) 


. “Pete Woodenhead” Hansen. 
. “Tossy Pete’ Christensen. (Also called “Big Pete’ because he weighed about 300 


pounds. ‘““Tosse” is a Danish word for “nuts.” ) 


. “Tunny Antone” Christensen. 

. “Pete Pugan’” Mortensen. 

. “Ras Knup” Rasmussen. 

. “Jim Knup” Rasmussen. 

. “Core Lars” (Basket) Larsen. 

. “Brazilian Blacksmith” Jensen. (He came from South America. ) 

. “Fred Brazil” Jensen. 

. “Jake Cob” Jacobsen. 

. “Lead Pencil’ Petersen or “Blehant.” (He worked in a pencil factory in Sweden but 


probably came originally from Denmark. ) 


. “Van Hans” Hansen. 

. “Whiskey” Larsen. 

. “Red Whiskers” Olsen. 

. Dan “Wheelmaker” Jensen. 

. Andrew ‘‘Wheelmaker” Jensen. 

. Ben “Wheelmaker” Jensen. 

. Tade ‘“Wheelmaker” Jensen. (These four Jensens were brothers and their father 


was a wheelwright. ) 


. George ‘“‘Dyches” Sorensen. 

. John “‘Kesko” Olsen. (Kesko is a town in Denmark.) 

. “Bailer Pete” Hansen. (He bailed hay.) 

. “Snipe Mort” Christiansen. , 

. “Mormon Preacher” Nielsen. 

. “Niels Postmaster” Nielsen. (He wasn’t the postmaster; he just lived with him.) 
. “Cooper” Hansen. (He was a cooper; he made tubs and buckets. ) 

. “Long Peter” also “Salt Peter’ Peterson. 

. Pete “Belly” Briggs. 

. “Hans Jessie” Hansen. 

. “Andrew Jessie” Hansen. (Hans and Andrew were sons of Jessie Anderson. ) 

. “Karen Scrook.” (According to one informant, ‘‘Scrook”—Danish ‘‘Skruk”—means 


a setting hen. ) 


. “Shingle Pete” Hansen. (He had the first shingle mill in Ephraim. ) 

. “Pete Bishop” Peterson. 

. “Joe Mons” Nielsen. (His father was Mons Nielsen.) 

. “Frank Mons” Nielsen. 

. John “Brasspin Miller” Johnson. 

. “Hans Miller” Jensen. 

. “Perty Pete’ Larsen. (He was a drug store man who was very good looking and who 


apparently thought of himself as quite the boy with the ladies. The fellows called 
him “‘Perty Pete” to make him angry. ) 

“Joe Shumway” Nielsen. 

“Tall Hansen” Jensen. 


“Pete Streep” Anderson. (Strib, pronounced “Streep,” is a Danish city. ) 
“Stump Annas” Anderson. 
“Otterstrom Blacksmith.” 
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. “Scottie Water-eye.” 

. “Jim Dist” Nielsen. 

. “Chris Stagg.” 

. “Louis Napoleon.” 

. “Louis Brusoren” Peterson. 

. “Scott Hansen.” 

. “Bulldog” Anderson. 

. “Absolutely” Mortensen. (Every time he said anything—or anyone else said any- 


thing—he would say, ‘“‘Absolutely.” ) 


. “Tinker” F. Y. Jensen. 

. “May Tinker.” (Daughter of F. Y. Jensen. ) 

. “Joe Potmaker.” 

. “Andrew Potmaker.” (The father of Joe and Andrew made crockery. Several in- 


formants were unable to tell their last name.) 


. “Mass Weaver.” 

. “Mass Thorpe” or Thomas L. Thorpe. (‘‘Mass” is short for “Thomas.” ) 

. “Blind Mass.” 

. “Jake Stine” Jensen. 

. “Rasmus Clerk” Hansen. (He clerked in a store. ) 

. “Jim Washer” Larson. (As a child he could not pronounce the name Larson and 


would say his name was Jim Wasso, which was as close as he could come to his name. 
Later the Wasso was changed to Washer. ) 


. “Joe Dobemaker” Jorgensen. (He made clay blocks; he was a ’dobe maker. ) 

. “Chris Dobemaker” Jorgensen. 

. “Fred Jorg” Jorgensen. : 

. “Black Andrew” or “Widow Andrew.” 

. “Hanner White” Nielsen. (One informant remembers her as a very ancient woman 


with snow-white hair. ) 


. “Hat Stenie.” (She was an expert hat maker.) 
. “Sweet Marie” Anderson. (She was a sweet and charming girl whom all the boys 


were eager to take out; hence she apparently had her pick of the young men. ) 


. “Sarah Fat” Petersen. 
. “Faun Galma” or “Fannen Galma.” (One informant explained the phrase as mean- 


ing “‘Devil take you!” or “Satan take you!” Another gave the Danish translation as 
“The Devil’s crowing.” ) 


. “Little Witch.” (He was a person the children thought was a witch. He lived up on 


a hill back of town by himself. No one seems to have claimed that he bewitched any- 
one, however. ) 


. “Joe Boots” Will Armstrong. (He wore a pair of boots that were very large. ) 
. “Chris Lingo.” (He used to tell stories all the time. ) 

. “Uska Lars” Anderson. 

. “Johnnie Buttermilk” Johnson. 

. “John Bolly” Nielsen. 

. “John Shiner” Rosequist. (He was bald headed.) 

. “Spool Jim.” 

. “Perty Jim.” 

. “Hans P. Cransen”’ Christensen. 

. “Parley Eric” Christensen. 

. “Pete Davy” Peterson. 

. “Peg-leg Shoemaker.” (He had a wooden leg and was a shoemaker. ) 
. “Yens Fiddler” Jensen. 

. “Soren Rat.” 

. “Lype Parley” Christiansen. 

. “Cripup Pete” Olsen. 

. “Bear Hans” Hendrickson. 

. “Chris Torum” Thorpe. 











102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
. “Big Mart’ Christensen. 
109. 
110. 
1H 
LEZ, 
rr. 
114. 
115. 
116. 
EE?. 
118. 
. “Kale Joe” Thorpe. 
120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
129; 
126. 
$27. 
128. 








129. 
130. 
tS. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153. 
154. 
. “Young” Greaves. 
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“Pete Buck” Madsen. 

‘Mort Hune” Olsen. . 
“Charley Blacksmith” Jensen. (His father was the blacksmith. ) 

“Little Larsen.” (He was the smallest in the family.) 

‘Long Soren” Sorensen. (He was tall.) 

“Chinaman” Nielsen. 


“Jim Magistrate” Christensen. (His father was the magistrate. ) 
“Bert Fiddlesticks’’ Christensen. 

“Cap” Whitlock. (He was a captain in the Indian war.) 

John “Harden” Whitlock. 

‘Johnnie Michael.” 

“Painter” Hansen. 

*Yorgen Dragoon” Jorgensen. 

“Gold Woman” Olsen. 

“Dave Paddy” Thompson. 

‘Rich Hans” Hansen. 


“Creamery” Rasmussen. 

‘Faithful Andrew” Anderson. (He was a good old brother in the Church. ) 
“Press Man.” 

“Chris Squirt.” 

“Doc” Lindberg. 

‘Soldier Hans” Brienholt or ““Texas Hans.” 

“Andrew Milbugger.” 

“Teddy Balser.” 

“Salt Hans.” (He used to sell rock salt for cattle in the whole region from the rock 
salt works at Redmond. He also refined table salt.) 

“Bee Hunter” Christensen. (He would look for wild bees and take their honey. ) 
“Tusa Peg.” (It is said that he was always trying to invent contraptions. ) 
“Willie Nissen” Christensen. 

“Little Chris” Sondrup. 

“Chris Butcher” Sondrup. 

“Pete Butcher” Jensen. 

“Peggy” Anderson. (He had a peg leg.) 

Esther “Peggy” Anderson. (That was “Peggy’s” daughter. ) 

‘Lame Shoemaker” Hansen. 

“Chris Gold-digger.” 

“Soren Piladas” Sorensen. 

“Tom Piladas” Sorensen. 

‘‘Shimmie Soren” Sorensen. 

Clayton “Long Soren.” 

Chris “Tule Soren” Olsen. 

Ors ““Tule Soren” Olsen. 

“Little Hans” Larsen. (He was the son of “Little” Larsen.) 

“Gopher” Johnson. 

“Lars Peter” Anderson. 

*Stinkbug” Anderson. 

“Soren Chickenheart” Anderson. 

‘Alice Sheeppelt.” 

“Ors Hague” Olsen. 

Eldon “Tunny” Christensen. (Son of “‘Tunny” Christensen. ) 

“Niels Kels” Kelsen. 

“Little Pete Kesko” Jenson. 
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156. 


157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 


161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
. “Grin Billy.” (He laughed all the time.) 
169. 
170. 
H7L. 
522. 
173. 
174. 
HPS. 


176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 


202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
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“Deaf Andrew” Beal. (He was a’deaf mute. Sometimes they called him “Dibbee 
Dee.” ) 

“Gerald Antone” Christensen. 

“Frank Antone” Christensen. 

“Yens Peter” Peterson. 

“Dibbee Dee.” (It is not clear whether this is the same person as “Deaf Andrew,” 
no. 156 above.) : 
*“Yapsie Foot.” 

“Pete Friday” Petersen. 

“Indian Mary.” 

“Fit Lars” Christensen. (It is said he was subject to fits. ) 

“German” Rasmussen. 

“Crazy” Poulsen. 

“Chris Whitehead” Christensen. 


“Boots” Hansen. 

“Charley Well-diver” Iverson. 

“Chris Varney” Nielsen. 

“Dirty Mart” Christensen. 

“Cross-eyed Mart” Christensen. 

“Pete Ice Cream.” (He was the first to sell ice cream in Ephraim. ) 
“Swedish Dressmaker.” (She made all the wedding dresses and funeral clothes in 
town for the women. ) 

“Annie-on-the-Hill.” (She lived on a little knoll.) 
*“Peep-hole Soren.” 

“Flying Carpenter” Christensen. 

“Chris Tallerass” Christensen. 

“Pete Pig-killer’” Hansen. 

“Alphabet” Hansen. (He had three initials: H. P. Q.) 
“Black Jim” Mickle. 

“Little Swedish Tailor.” 

*“‘Andrew Carnegie.” 

“Pat” Parley Peterson. 

“Doc” Quinn. 

“Little Niels’ Mortensen. 

“Lew Shooter” Larsen. 


*Dick” Royal Peterson. 
“Uncle Walt” Theo Anderson. 


“John August” Anderson. 

“Smiler Pete.” 

Parley “‘Polkadance.” 

“Tail Burner.” 

“Egg Woman” Peterson. (Daughter of “Chinaman,” no 107.) 

“Willie Bishop” Anderson. 

“Louis Streep.” 

“Ole K.” Olsen. 

“Ras Pete Streep” Anderson. 

“Ali Kesko” Olsen. , 
“Minnesota” or “Cabbage” Rasmussen. (He came from Minnesota and was the first 
to grow cabbage in Ephraim.) 

“Snuff Niels.” 

Rudolph “Pumphandle.” 

“Talking Tailor.” (It is reported that he “almost talked himself to death.” ) 
“The Good Woman.” 

“Grinning Moses.” (He smiled with every word that he spoke.) 

“Wild Bill” Christensen. 
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208. “‘Sallie’s Andrew” Anderson. (He was called that, we are told, because his wife 
was boss. ) 

209. “Stenie Trickie Trot.” 

210. “Tailor” Johnson. 

211. Chris ‘‘Nissen” Christensen. 

212. “Singing Peter.” 

213. “Midwife” Larson. 

214. Mary “Newton” Stevens Peterson Brusoren. (?) 

215. Mary “Lisher’” Stevens. 

216. “Sugar Marier.” , 

217. “Pocket Nora.” 

218. Lizzie “Cottontail.” 

219. Christian “Snevver.” 

220. “Dirty John” Hans Jensen. 

221. “Chris Ole” Peterson. 

222. “Snicker” Paulsen or “Carpenter” Paulsen. 

223. “Jim Flisk” James C. Christensen. 

224. Andrew “Iron Tail” Olsen. 

225. “Long Tom” Petersen. 

226. “Daddy Niels” Anderson. 

227. “Contrary John” Thompson. 

228. “Long Hen” Beal. 

229. “Pump Handle” Jensen. 

230. “Jensen-in-the-Green-House”’ or “Flood” Jensen. 

231. “Jensen-in-the-White-House.” 

232. “By Frist.” (Son of “Bear Hans.” He used the phrase for profanity. ) 


An examination of Royal Madsen’s roll call reveals that nearly half these nick- 
names are humorous or satirical. The non-humorous were derived principally from 
occupations. If these sobriquets are classified according to types, we find five general 
groups with only minor overlapping: (1) those designating occupations, (2) those 
derived from ancestry or place or nativity, (3) those associated with some particular 
event or experience, (4) those describing some physical characteristic or habit, and 
(5) those for which the origin is unknown. 

Of this last type, Andrew “Kinikinik” Olsen (no. 1), Bill “Buck” Jensen (no. 
5), “Van Hans” Hansen (no. 21), and “Uska Lars” Anderson (no. 86) would be 
examples. Research among the families of these gentlemen would no doubt shed 
some light. But among the folk there is disagreement, for example, as to whether 
the character “Kinikinik” was so named because of his proximity to or interest in 
the local willow with smooth red bark known as kinikinik, or whether the name is 
a corruption of a characteristic Danish phrase “Kan jeg kan ikke.” Either explana- 
tion would do.*® 





5. This is not meant to be a scholarly article; it is just a collection of people and some folk- 
talk about them. My informants have been numerous, and every story that follows has 
come to me in more than one version from my field collecting in Ephraim or Manti, 
from my friends in Salt Lake City, and from my long procession of students, many of 
whom are from the families mentioned here. Although most of my stories are told by 
everyone, the better versions are invariably told by P. C. Peterson (‘‘Peetie Bishop’), 
to whom I am greatly indebted. My thanks go also to Bruce Jennings, Judge Hougaard, 
Dr. I. O. Horsfall, Woodruff Thomson, Ralph Thomson, Bette Smith Kesler, Wanda 

Clayton Thomas, and many others. 
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Nicknames drawn from occupations are not particularly humorous or imagina- 
tive. About “Cooper” Hansen (no. 34), “Joe Dobemaker” Jorgensen (no. 74), or 
“Chris Butcher” Sondrup (no. 133) there is not much more to be said. In this 
group, therefore, such stories as there are fit the people, not the names. For instance, 
it is said that “Ship” Olsen or “Steamboat” (no. 51) made steamboats back in the 
old country, and when he came over here he went on making gadgets and things. 
According to reports, he thought he had figured out perpetual motion. He also 
made coffins and hearses and for years was the undertaker. “Ship” Olsen was also 
an excellent carpenter and a fine character. 

“Painter” Hansen (no. 114) was, of course, a painter. As one story goes, he and 
his friend were headed down to the Black Hawk celebration, and he said, “Come, 
John, ve’ll see vat it all look like.” So they went over the hill to see the veterans in 
the celebration. And John says, “Py golly, they don’t look like vat I expect to see. 
Ven I tink of veteran I t’ink of somebody who has his head chopped off, or maybe 
his arm or legs cut off. They all look pretty good to me.” “Don’t be too hard on 
them, John,” Painter responded. “Perhaps they iss hurt inwardly.” 

“Flying Carpenter” Christensen (no. 178) came over from Denver. He was the 
first one to have a mechanical saw in town. One day while showing off the saw he 
got his finger in the way and cut it off. The men watching said, “Why, you damn 
fool! You deliberately stuck your finger in that saw.” And he indignantly answered, 
“T did not. It vas not on purpose. All I done vas yust vent like that and—whoop! 
There vent the other one!” 

Nicknames designating ancestry or nativity arouse more human interest. Take 
“Indian Mary” (no. 163), for instance. “Peetie Bishop” tells her story this way: 
“The Utes and Navahos were at war, and the Utes captured a chief’s wife and 
child and brought them back. The mother came along all right until she began to 
be afraid that the Navahos would not come and rescue her; so she slipped away 
one night and went back to join the Navahos and left the little girl. The Utes tried 
to sell the little girl, but nobody would buy her. They asked a man here in Ephraim 
if he would buy her and he said no. So they told him they would kill her at sundown 
if they didn’t sell her. They were asking for her a bag of flour and a side of bacon. 
Finally my grandfather took her. He bought her and raised her, and she grew up 
and became one of the finest women in the community. She was an expert at sew- 
ing. She never married, and was one of the finest, noblest characters that ever lived 
in Ephraim. She had an accident once; she fell down the steps and had to have her 
leg amputated. When I went away to college, she went along and kept house for 
several of us who were together. Indian Mary was a wonderful woman.” 

Asked about his own name, “Pete Bishop” Peterson (no. 41), “Peetie Bishop” 
explained, “That was my father. He was not a bishop, himself. My grandfather was 
called from Lehi in ’67 to be a bishop, and then he became stake president. He 
helped build Snow College here in Ephraim; it was started in the ‘cohab’ days 
when President Woodruff came down to avoid the U. S. Marshals and stayed with 
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him. While he was talking to President Woodruff he persuaded him that Ephraim 
needed an academy, so they planned Snow Academy there together. That was my 
grandfather, and my father was ‘Pete Bishop.’ And all of his children were called 
‘Bishop.’ I was a bishop for 14 years myself. There is some confusion because of 
our having a Bishop Jensen, who is known affectionately as Bishop P. D., and I am 
‘Peetie’ Bishop.” 

One hears about Annie “Taller” (after tallow), whose figure is said to have em- 
phasized the point. But according to some informants, Annie’s father-in-law ori- 
ginally bore the name because he was big and broad in the beam. There was 
another noun in the title (see no. 179) that was dropped for Annie’s sake. The son- 
in-law inherited the name and so did daughter-in-law Annie. 

“Pete Friday” Petersen (no. 162) lived with old man Friday. One day, so the 
story goes, he got up in church to bear his testimony as to the efficacy of family 
prayers. “Brothers and sisters, there comes a great comfort from family prayers. 
No matter where I am—when I am out in the valley with the sheep, all alone— 
when I am in the mountains with the cattle, all alone—when I am riding in the 
desert, all alone by myself—I always kneels down and has my family prayers.” 

Nicknames derived from experiences always call for an anecdote. Take the story 
of “Snipe Mort” (no. 31). The boys took this fellow snipe hunting about sixty 
years ago. They all went down the river and had him hold the bag while they went 
up the river to chase the snipe down. Of course they went back to town and left 
him holding the bag. He stayed there for a good long while, but finally got dis- 
gusted and went home. They all kidded him about snipe hunting, and he wouldn’t 
speak to any of them for about two months. 

“Bear Hans” (no. 100) was an immigrant who came to Ephraim. According to 
the yarn, the boys wanted to play a trick on him. A group of them happened to be 
working in the canyon, and one night in the cabin they began to tell bear stories. 
When they saw that Hans was growing frightened, “Niels Kels” (no. 153) slipped 
out of the circle, put on a bear skin coat, climbed up on the roof, and began to 
scratch and grunt. Someone in the cabin managed to get the light out, and someone 
yelled “Bears!” Hans dashed out of the cabin and ran all the way to town in his 
sock feet. The name “Bear Hans” stuck. “Peetie Bishop’s” father owned a dry farm 
and wanted Hans to work on it. Being something of a wit, Hans said, “Me vork on 
a dry farm? How de hell you keep de rain off?” 

Nicknames suggested by habits or physical characteristics are usually humorous, 
ironic, or satirical. “Grinning Moses,” Andrew “Ah-Ha,” Otto “By Yingo,” “Abso- 
lutely” Mortensen, and “Perty Pete” Larsen are of obvious etymology. “Scottie 
Water-eye” and Jim “Washer,” and “Oluf Coffeepot” are not quite so apparent, 
but they are traceable. “Smiler Pete” (no. 121) was also called “Happy Pete” be- 
cause it is said that he never smiled. The following story may not have been about 
“Smiler Pete,” but it must certainly have been told on someone like him. This char- 
acter never looked on the bright side. One summer he had a new binder and was 
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starting to harvest his wheat. It was a bumper crop, and the bundles were just fly- 
ing out of the binder. Someone said, “Pete, in all my life I have never seen bundles 
come out so fast. That should make you happy.” He said, “Yah, but look at the 
twine what it takes.” 

“The Good Woman” (no. 204) seems doomed to anonymity. But as one in- 
formant put it, “I don’t know her last name, but she always had something to eat 
at Thanksgiving and Christmas when the kids would go out to her house. She was 
indeed a good woman.” “Stenie Trickie Trot” (no. 209) was said to be the worst 
dancer in town. “Soren Chickenheart” (no. 149) was truly tender hearted. “Chris 
Gold-digger” (no. 138) was out in the hills most of the time searching for gold. 
“Rich Hans” was said to be a very close figurer. And John “Shiner” Rosequist had 
a bald head as polished as your kitchen floor. These are all easy to explain. But I 
have always wondered about “Stinkbug” Anderson. 

This list is not by any means complete, but it is, as far as I know, the fullest roster 
yet compiled. In the many times I visited Ephraim I encountered only one person 
who objected to nicknames. He spoke long and vehemently into my wire recorder 
one afternoon against the practice of nicknaming. Here is a portion of his remarks: 


Supposing you had a son or a daughter, and you give them a name. What did you give 
them a name for? And then they go and give them some crazy pet name—call them Stub, or 
Jack of Clubs, or some other thing like that—a crazy name—and as time went on everybody 
knew ’em by that nickname. And what did you give them a name for if you don’t want them 
called by the name? If you wanted a boy to be called some crazy name—why, give him that 
name. Give him the name, ’cause he’ll get it anyway. I know. ...I had an argument once 
with President Young® and another man. They was down here to a Stake Priesthood meeting, 
and it was outside; we were waiting there and we had an argument on nicknames. And I said 
to him like this—I don’t care if this goes over [i.e., over the wire recorder] or where it goes; 
it’s a fact! I said this, because that other feller, he had a nickname, but he said he didn’t 
think that was so bad to have a nickname. And I said, “It’s a nuisance.” And I said, “Sup- 
posin’—supposin’, now, that some young people get together and there are some others come 
from another town and you are together in company, and your girl was—” (For instance, like 
there was here once, the Three-Corner Girls, or for instance a man they called Jackie Clubs. 
Another one they called Bullfrog Anderson.) And I said to him, “Now supposing these young 
people, they have come to have a time for the evening. And the young man, he introduced his 
lady friend—he hadn’t heard no other name—and he said, ‘Meet Miss Three-Corner,’ or 
“Meet Miss Bullfrog,’ or ‘Meet Miss Jackie Club,’ or ‘Miss Brush,’ or something that wasn’t 
her name at all. That girl would, I think, feel like, ‘Well, I'll just quit him on account of 
that.’ ’’ And President Young of the Manti Temple, he said, ““He’s got you beat.”? 


This old gentleman has since passed on, and last summer I visited the Ephraim 
cemetery to pause before his tombstone and read the inscription there.’ In deference 
to his philosophy, no doubt, his family caused no nickname to appear thereon. His 
name was Peter Peterson. That is, “Long Peter.” 





R. D. Young, formerly president of the Manti Temple, now lives in Salt Lake City. 
Utah Humanities Research Foundation Archives, MS., A-D-XI-3. 
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E charge has often been repeated that Brigham Young and the Mormon lead- 
ers were against the coming of the railroad—that they wanted the mountain 
stronghold forever locked for their own gain. Evidence points otherwise. 

The desire for a temple brought about the first railroad activity in the inter- 
mountain west. On Wednesday, April 30, 1851, the Mormons began a railroad 
intended to run between Great Salt Lake City and the mountains on the east to 
convey rock for the then proposed temple.’ Said The Deseret News: 

The first ground was broken for [the] Great Salt Lake City and Mountain Railway on 
Wednesday last; contracts are made for the sleepers and rails, and labor is now wanted to 
bring the road into immediate use. The whole track is to be constructed of wood, and as 
soon as it can be completed preparations may commence for the immediate progress of the 
Temple. If every saint will do his duty, three months need not transpire before the rocks are 
coming for the walls: what will you do?? 

This railroad was never completed. The Sharp brothers took the responsibility 
of transporting the rock for the temple construction, and decided to do it by 
wagon. 

Even before this, the Mormons were railroad conscious. In February 1851 
Thomas L. Kane, the great friend of Brigham Young and of the Church in gen- 
eral, had advised his friends in America’s “halfway house in the wilderness” to 
avoid the entanglements of the great controversy of the day—slavery—but to speak 
up and make their voices heard in such matters as land liberty, postal reform, In- 
dian affairs, and the proposed railroad to the Pacific.* 

The Saints living at Kanesville, Iowa, held a mass meeting on December 28, 
1851, concerning a recently organized company that according to their reports was 
“The-Iowa City, Ft. Des Moines, and Council Bluffs Railroad Company,”* one 
of two railroad ventures then on everyone’s lips.° The proposed routes would by- 
pass Kanesville. The resolution, adopted January 6, 1852, read in part: 

. .. that said Railroad Companies . . . are hereby informed, that in addition to the towns 
represented by them, there is also in the State of Iowa a small village, at the very foot of 
Council Bluffs, and near the Missouri River, called Kanesville; which town contains, we be- 
lieve, more inhabitants than Oskaloosa or Ft. Des Moines, and does more business than Oska- 
loosa, Ft. Des Moines, and Traders Point together, and as much as either Davenport or 
Muskatine . . . [Kanesville’s] citizens might possibly be induced to take some stock in a Rail- 


road Company that would recognize their claims to be a Passing notice; and would also aid 
in petitioning Congress to grant a donation of land for a proper object.® 





— 


. “Journal History of the Church,” MS., L. D. S. Church Historian’s Office (Salt Lake City), 
April 30, 1851. Hereafter called “Journal History.” 

. The Deseret News, May 3, 1851. 

. Albert L. Zobell, Jr., “Thomas L. Kane, Ambassador to the Mormons,” Utah Humanities 
Review, I (October 1947), 331. 

. “Journal History,” December 28, 1851. 

. The other company was the “Iowa Western Railroad Company,” the subject of a conven- 
tion which had been called at Oskaloosa the previous November 25. 

. “Journal History,” January 6, 1852. 
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The territorial legislature memorialized Congress in 1852 and again in 1854 for 
the construction of a railroad utilizing the central route to the Pacific coast, and 
for the building of a telegraph line.’ 

In a patriotic address delivered in the Old Tabernacle on Temple Square, July 
4, 1854, Elder Orson Hyde, then of the Council of the Twelve, said: 


In case of a general war, nation rising against nation, and kingdom against kingdorh, 
which we have every reason to expect, it will be remembered that we have an extensive coast 
to defend, not only east and southerly, but also in the west. The transportation of troops will 
be unavoidable; and the sad and melancholy fate of many destined for the western coast 
by sea, around the southern cape, should admonish the Government to spare no pains or 
expense to construct a railroad with all dispatch across the continent, passing through the 
head and center of Utah Territory; particularly as the transportation of soldiers and the 
munitions of war are among the less weighty reasons why a railroad should be constructed, 
connecting the Missouri river with the Pacific coast.§ 


And the attitude of Brigham Young was clear: 


I do not think we traveled one day from the Missouri river here, but what we looked for 
a track where the rails could be laid with success, for a railroad through this territory to 
go to the Pacific ocean. This was long before the gold was found, when the Territory belonged 
to Mexico. We never went through a cafion, or worked our way over the dividing ridges 
without asking where the rails could be laid; and I really did think that the railway would 
have been here long before this; and I do think it would if there had not been some little 
eruption [ending in the Civil War]; but I do hope now that we will get it. As for this peo- 
ple not wanting the railroad, why there is no people in the world that will take the matter 
into consideration but will see at once that we need it more than any other portion of the 
community.® 


Perhaps the best indication of public opinion in Utah concerning the railroad’s 
coming was expressed by the Mormons themselves as they labored in the railroad 
construction gangs in 1868 and 1869. They sang: 


At the head of great Echo, there’s a railroad begun, 
And the Mormons are cutting and grading like fun; 
They say they'll stick to it until it’s complete, 
For friends and relations are longing to meet. 


Hurrah! Hurrah! the railroad’s begun, 

Three cheers for our contractor, his name’s Brigham Weeme 
Hurrah! Hurrah! We’re honest and true; 

And if we stick to it, it’s bound to go through. 


Now there’s Mister Reed, he’s a gentleman, too; 
He knows very well what the Mormons can do; 
He knows in their work they are lively and gay, 
And just the right boys to build a railway. 


Our camp is united, we all labor hard, 
And if we work faithfully we’ll get our reward; 
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Our leader is wise and industrious, too, 
And all things he tells us we’re willing to do. 


The boys in our camp are light-hearted and gay, 

We work on the railroad ten hours a day; 

We’re thinking of the good times we’ll have in the fall, 
When we'll take our ladies, and off to the ball. 


We surely must live in a very fast age, 

We’ve traveled by ox teams and then took the stage, 
But when such conveyance is all done away, 

We'll travel in steam cars upon the railway. 


The great locomotive next season will come, 

To gather the saints from their far distant home, 

And bring them to Utah in peace here to stay, 

While the judgments of God sweep the wicked away.1° 


Several transcontinental railroad surveys, notably the Fremont and the Stans- 
bury surveys, had been made and reported to the federal government. As he was 
making such a survey, Captain John W. Gunnison fell a victim to an Indian mas- 
sacre in 1853, near the settlement in Sanpete County which was named in his 
honor. 

President Abraham Lincoln signed the Pacific Railroad act on July 1, 1862, as 
a wartime measure. Actually the safety of the Pacific coast in case of war had just 
been part of a three-pronged argument in favor of the railroad, as it had been 
discussed for years, the other two factors being the development of the western 
country, and the possibility of increasing Oriental commerce. The Act, as finally 
signed, provided that the government should aid the construction companies in a 
loan of federal bonds of thirty years’ duration. The extent of the aid would be 
computed at the rate of $16,000, $32,000, and $48,000 per mile, depending upon 
the ruggedness of the terrain over which the railroad was to travel. The same Act 
provided for the creation of the Union Pacific Railroad Company. The Central 
Pacific, a California corporation, was organized a year earlier." 

The transcontinental railroad was to be four feet, eight and one-half inches be- 
tween rails—the same distance as was between the wheels of the ancient Roman 
chariots. The Romans had spread their influence over Europe, including England, 
and, centuries later, the first English locomotives were built to this specification. 
Some of the earliest American railroads utilized English locomotives, building their 
tracks to accommodate the imported locomotives. In 1871, when this gauge was 
declared “standard,” there were no fewer than nineteen different gauges in the 
United States, ranging from three feet to six feet.** 

Manpower and material shortages plagued construction in the war-ravaged na- 
tion, and consequently, it was July 10, 1865, before the first rail was actually laid 
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at Omaha by the Union Pacific. Nearly ten weeks later, only ten miles were com- 
pleted, and the infant company had material on hand for one hundred miles more. 
The distance was extended to thirty miles by January 26, 1866.1° 

The original Pacific Railroad Act provided that the Central Pacific Railroad 
should construct their road east to the California state line. Then on July 3, 1866, 
President Andrew Johnson affixed his signature to an Act permitting the Central 
Pacific to build east until a junction was reached with the Union Pacific.** At one 
time the Central Pacific was reported to have no less than thirty vessels making the 
six-month voyage around Cape Horn, loaded with railroad material.’® 


II 


Thus the stage was set for the Territory of Utah to play host for the uniting of 
the east and west coasts of the nation with a wedding ring of iron, as both rail- 
roads rolled toward the junction—each building hundreds of miles of track in 
1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869, the Central Pacific with the help of labor recruited 
in the Orient, the Union Pacific using the Irish emigrants in their construction 
crews. 

Brigham Young’s first contract with the Union Pacific was probably with Sam- 
uel B. Reed, who made that company’s first surveys in the West in 1864. Mr. Reed 
liked what he found in Salt Lake City and hired some Mormons to help him with 
the survey. On June 29, 1864, Mr. Reed wrote his wife saying that his men had 
struck for wages and that he had sent a man to Salt Lake City to confer with Brig- 
ham Young. In a later letter to his wife, Reed said: 

President Young wrote, as I expected he would, a severe letter to the boys, bidding them 
complete all work I have for them to do before showing themselves in Salt Lake City, since 
which I have not heard a word about pay.1® 

It had been the dream of every resident of Salt Lake City—Mormon, Jew, or 
“Gentile”—that their city would be on the railroad route. When it developed that 
the rails might take the northern route around Great Salt Lake, a mass meeting 
was held in Salt Lake City on June 10, 1868, as the railroads were entering Utah. | 
But, it was to no avail; the Union Pacific and the Central Pacific both decided on 
the northern route, because it was shorter, had less desert, and more grading fa- 
cilities.?’ 

Brigham Young took a contract for the grading of the Union Pacific right-of- 
way through the canyons east of Ogden. His principal sub-contractors were his 
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eldest son, Joseph A. Young, and Bishop John Sharp. These two men employed 
between five and six hundred men. They sub-let some of their contract, as Presi- 
dent Young did with the rest of his contract, and the list of sub-contractors would 
make a fairly good “Who’s Who” of the Church. It is said that Brigham Young 
realized a profit of about eight hundred thousand dollars on the venture. East of 
President Young’s contract was the contract of Joseph F. Nounnan and Com- 
pany—‘“‘Gentile” Salt Lake City bankers.*® 

At the Echo Canyon camps, there were men from nearly every Mormon settle- 
ment—recruited by the ward bishops, who came along to work with their men. 
Thus there was Springville Camp, Ephraim Camp, Cook’s Camp, Smoot’s Camp, 
and Sheets’ Camp. It was here, at the construction camps in the canyons, that An- 
drew Jenson, as a lad of seventeen, came to drive a pair of mules for $1.50 and his 
board for a ten-hour day. Being energetic and ambitious, he got the job of herd- 
ing the mules at night. It paid him an additional seventy-five cents for driving the 
mules into the mountains at night, coming back and going to bed, and getting the 
mules back from the mountains in time to begin work the following morning. Here 
Jenson, the future assistant historian of the L. D. S. Church, discovered that his 
near-sightedness was a handicap, for if the mules wandered off during the night— 
as they frequently did—it would often take him several hours in the morning to 
discover their whereabouts.*® 

Although many of the Mormons went to work helping build the Union Pacific, 
Apostle Ezra T. Benson, Lorin Farr, mayor of Ogden, and Bishop Chauncey W. 
West of Ogden took the Central Pacific contract, and graded the railroad for a 
distance of two hundred miles.”° So great was the railroad construction drain on 
the labor market that work on the Salt Lake Temple was temporarily retarded.”* 

*“Hell-on-Wheels” they had aptly called the current construction area of Union 
Pacific as it moved west.?* And as it neared the like camp of the Central Pacific, 
its fun-loving Irish laborers. began to mingle with the Orientals, and the two groups 
took a dislike to each other. The Irish workers laid a grave of dynamite near some 
busy coolies and blasted the group into an early meeting with their ancestors. 
Elated with their success, the Irish tried it again when time grew heavy. Remon- 
strances by officials were to no avail. The Chinese took’ matters into their own 
hands, laid a “grave,” and killed several Irish. By mutual consent the fun was 
stopped.”* Perhaps they went into Corinne, Utah, the last of the railroad construc- 
tion towns, and found enjoyment in the city’s nineteen licensed saloons.** Be- 
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tween these two gruff construction groups were the Mormons, home-loving men 
who would give their all to protect what they held dear. That there wasn’t serious 
trouble between the Mormons, the construction laborers, and the riff-raff that fol- 
lowed in the wake of those camps is a marvel of self-restraint. 

As the two railheads neared, competition grew stronger among the railroads 
themselves. It was now a clearly defined race. (Actually it had been that since 
President Johnson’s signature, in 1866, had approved the Central Pacific’s cross- 
ing of the California state line.) The Central Pacific, in the closing days of that 
race, laid ten miles of track in a single day.”° 

At last the big day was in sight—Promontory, in northern Utah, was selected 
as the site for the joining of the rails, and May 10, 1869, was proclaimed as the 
wonderful day. The picture of that drama in the wilderness 1,085.8 miles west of 
Omaha and 690 miles east of Sacramento has often been painted in words, on 
canvas, and in motion pictures. 

At eight that morning spectators began to arrive, mostly workmen from the 
construction camps. At 8:45 came the first train, a Central Pacific train from the 
west, depositing many passengers at the scene of the festivities. Then came two 
Union Pacific trains, each with a full passenger load. At 11:15 a.m. the Honorable 
Leland Stanford, Governor of California and President of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road Company, arrived by special train from the west. His locomotive—the “Ju- 
piter”—was gaily decorated with flags and streamers. The crowd that day at 
Promontory has been estimated at eleven hundred; they represented, by nativity, 
nearly all the civilized nations of the earth.”* 

Music for the day was furnished by the Salt Lake City Tenth Ward Band, 
whose new uniforms, purchased in London for this occasion, had cost nearly 
twelve hundred dollars.”’ 

First the Chinese laborers of the Central Pacific, and then the Euorpean labor- 
ers of the Union Pacific, put into place the last ties and rails—each under the 
direction of American foremen. Here were Asiatics, Europeans, and Americans 
working together. Now, the C. P. engine, “Jupiter,” and “No. 119” of the Union 
Pacific moved to within one rail-length of each other. The Reverend Dr. Todd of 
Massachusetts offered the dedicatory prayer, which. was followed by the presen- 





25. Ibid., p. 144. That appears to be an all-time record. Permanent railroad construction to- 
day does not move nearly so fast. The development of machinery in the near-century 
since that day has also brought the development of safety devices, which are painstakingly 
built into the railroad track: block signals, warning signals at road-crossings, and 
“C.T.C.”—Centralized Traffic Control—in which a dispatcher can sit at a control board 
hundreds of miles away and know the location of his trains by colored lights before him, 
and can put trains on sidings and passing tracks by merely operating the buttons on that 
control panel. With the opening of the Lucin Cut-off across Great Salt Lake, Thanks- 
giving Day, November 26, 1903, Promontory was relegated to branch line glory. When 
this 125-mile stretch of track was torn up in 1942, and the rails added to the war effort, 
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day (See Bernice Gibbs Anderson, “Ghosts of ’69,” cited above). 
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tation of spikes. The famed “gold spike” from California, seven inches long, was 
made from twenty-three twenty-dollar gold pieces. It bore this inscription on its 
sides: 

The Pacific Railway, first ground broken January 8th, 1863; and completed May 10th, 
1869. May God continue the unity of our country as this railroad unites the two great oceans 
of the world. Presented by David Herves, San Francisco.?® 
The head of the spike bore the legend: “The last spike.” And there were other 
spikes that day—a silver spike from Nevada duly engraved, 


To the iron of the east and the gold of the west Nevada adds her link of silver to span 
the continent and weld the oceans.?° 


Arizona’s contribution, a spike of iron, silver, and gold, said: 


Ribbed with iron, clad in silver, and crowned with gold, Arizona presents her offering 
to the enterprise that has banded the continent and directed the pathway to commerce.®° 

Brief responses were then made by Governor Stanford of the Central Pacific 
and General Dodge of the Union Pacific. Mr. Coe of the Pacific Union Express 
Company then presented to Governor Stanford a silver maul. The last tie, of beau- 
tifully polished California laurel, was then placed in position by the two superin- 
tendents of construction, S. B. Reed of the Union Pacific, and J. H. Stowbridge of 
the Central Pacific. Governor Stanford, standing on the south side of the rail, and 
Dr. Durant (of the Union Pacific) on the nortl. side, struck the spikes and drove 
them home. Telegraphic connections had previously been made so that the pound- 
ings could be heard, in every telegraph station in America. San Franciscans had 
arranged to have the electrical impulse activate their fire alarm tower, and in 
Washington, D. C., the message from Promontory was announced by the bell in 
the Capitol. 

“No. 119” and the “Jupiter,” with smoke belching from their great smoke 
stacks, moved forward, amid the cheers, until they touched each other; then a bot- 
tle of wine was poured on the last rail as a libation. 

At the close of the ceremonies, the spikes and the laurel tie were immediately 
removed, their places being taken by a regulation tie and spikes. But the railroads 
had not reckoned with the appetites of souvenir hunters: dozens of “last spikes” 
mysteriously disappeared and were replaced in the next few months, and Whitney, 
quoting a Mr. Nichols, says that “probably within the first six months there were 
used as many new ties in replacements.”*? 


III 


Mormon emigrants had always followed the railroad to its terminus, and then 
continued west by other available means. In 1868 the emigrant fare from New 
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York to Omaha was fourteen dollars, and to the terminus on the Plains, thirty-five 
dollars; but those who would stop to labor on the Union Pacific were conveyed all 
the way to the terminus for fourteen dollars.*? Of course, many of the emigrants 
took advantage of that possibility. Now, with the railroad completed, the first 
company of Latter-day Saint emigrants reached Ogden June 25, 1869,** having 
come over plain and mountain at the dizzy speed of sixteen to eighteen miles per 
hour.** Omaha to San Francisco fares were one hundred dollars first class, seventy- 
five dollars second class, and forty dollars “emigrant.” These emigrant cars were 
customarily attached to a freight train, operating on a slow and uncertain sche- 
dule.** 

One week after the completion of the transcontinental railroad, ground was 
broken at Ogden for the Utah Central Railroad, which would connect Salt Lake 
City with the outside world. Brigham Young, its president, cut the sod instead of 
using the customary pick as construction began.*® It was the people’s project from 
the first. Small contracts for grading were distributed along the proposed route, 
adding an element of friendly competition. Many of the Saints who came to Utah 
through the Perpetual Emigration Fund had been unable to pay the “P. E. F.” 
their immigrating expense. Here was the opportunity to work for the Utah Central 
and wipe the slate clean. Foreign-born fathers and their native-born sons worked 
side by side to pay off the fathers’ indebtedness. Track-laying commenced on Sep- 
tember 22, 1869, at the rate of one-half mile daily. By the end of the year it had 
increased to two miles daily.*” The railroad was completed at Salt Lake City on 
January 10, 1870, amid the cheers of not fewer than fifteen thousand citizens.** 

Brigham Young drove the last spike at 2:09 p. m., with a large steel mallet 
- manufactured and decorated at the Church blacksmith shops. Engraved upon the 
top of the tool was the bee-hive, surmounted by the inscription, “Holiness to the 
Lord,” and under the bee-hive were the letters “U. C. R. R.” The spike, orna- 
mented in a similar manner, was of homemade iron, manufactured in southern 
Utah by Colonel Nathaniel V. Jones some years previously. The spike and the mal- 
let were fashioned by James Lawson.*® 

‘The Utah Central had been built and equipped with rolling stock mainly with 
material transferred from the Union Pacific in payment of construction con- 
tracts.*° It started full-line operation on January 12, 1870, with a train leaving Salt 
Lake City at 7:00 a. m., and arriving at Ogden at 9:20 a. m. The southbound 
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train left Ogden at 6:00 p. m. Fares to Ogden were two dollars, to Farmington, 
one dollar.** 

It was during this period, between the completion of the transcontinental rail- 
road and the completion of the Utah Central, that the writer’s grandfather came 
to Utah to help build “Zion.” He had met and courted his beloved Ane Marie on 
the high seas and now, in Salt Lake City, they were married. Grandfather came 
from the ceremony with sixty dollars in his pocket, but there was housekeeping to 
be set up, and he went home with the necessary furniture and just seventy-five 
cents, only to find a letter with sixty-seven cents postage due from his new mother- 
in-law in Denmark. She, too, had accepted the faith. She, too, wanted to come to 
Zion. There was plenty of work, but in the barter economy of the day, it paid off 
in molasses. Knowing that he had to have hard money, Grandfather joined a rail- 
road gang which maintained the tracks west of Ogden. There he used a short- 
handled shovel, as did everyone else except the Chinese. “They could not get the 
sons of the east to use short-handled shovels,” Grandfather wrote, 
so the railroad furnished them with long-handled, square-pointed ones. When a train of 
empty flat cars were backed into the pit, Mr. Chinaman would place his back up against the 
car and face the gravel. He would shovel the gravel, lifting it over his head and throwing 
it over his shoulders, not looking where it landed at all, and they would never turn their 


bodies, but keep a steady shoveling movement up until the car was loaded. They stood side 
by side about twenty men to the car.4? 


Brigham Young and the brethren had long envisioned better ways of moving 


the granite rock to the Salt Lake Temple site than the slow ox-teams. The rail- 
road was the answer. The Utah Southern was soon building south of Salt Lake 
City, and when, in July, 1872, a street railroad was opened, a spur was built into 
Temple Square. Ten or twelve tons of granite then came by Utah Southern to the 
city to be hauled over the street railroad and the spur by two span of horses and 
two yoke of cattle.** Stone was loaded on railroad cars for the first time at the 
Temple Quarry in Little Cottonwood Canyon on April 4, 1873.** 

The coming of the railroad—it was a magical phrase, and how the people 
worked to make that dream come true! For instance, the narrow gauge locomo- 
tive of the American Fork Railroad was moved by rail as far as the track of the 
Utah Southern was completed, and was “propelled around the point of the Big 
Mountain south . . . on temporary track laid down in sections for the purpose.”*® 
What a pity the American Fork Railroad was abandoned soon after completion. 

The Utah Southern was, of course, a single-track railroad, and enjoyed the 
usual trials of one. Soon after its completion, 


the inevitable happened. Two trains, headed in opposite directions, came to a grinding stop 





41. The Deseret News, January 12, 1870. 

42. “Hans J. Zobell—His Story,” MS., in the possession of Albert L. Zobell, Jr., pp. 87-88. 

43. Millennial Star (Liverpool, England), XXXIV (August 27, 1872), 559, quoting the Salt 
Lake Herald. 

44. Ibid., XXXV (May 20, 1873), 314. 

45. Ibid., XXXIV (September 3, 1872), 575, quoting the Salt Lake Herald. 
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at the Point of the Mountain, about twenty miles south of Salt Lake City. The engineers 
dropped from their diamond-shaped smokestack locomotives and were soon joined by their 
respective crews in heated argument. Someone would have to back down the hill to the 
passing track at the bottom. Finally, one conductor, a little more level-headed than the rest, 
said: “I’ve got Brigham Young in my hind car, Let’s send for him.” Brigham Young came 
and patiently listened, and then asked: ‘‘Which of you engineers have paid your tithing?” 
One engineer hung his head, while the other fished in his coat pocket and came up with a 
greasy receipt. “That settles it,” Brigham Young announced, “the engineer without the re- 
ceipt backs down. Come on, let’s be going. I’ve got a conference in the next town.’’44 

Space prohibits the chronicling of the building of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railway Company, which was incorporated in Utah on July 21, 1881,*' 
to join its sister Denver & Rio Grande Railway Company at the Colorado-Utah 
territory line. Surely there are enough stories in that epic for the thousand and one 
adventures of a modern Arabian Nights. There are tales, too, of the many inde- 
pendent railroads that were built in that railroad-conscious era, many of which 
today have either lost their identity as independent roads by being welded into 
one of Utah’s four great railroads—the Denver & Rio Grande Western, Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, or Western Pacific—or else have been long abandoned and 
forgotten. 

The coming of the railroad wrought great changes in Utah. During the years 
immediately preceding the completion of the overland railroad, the imports of 
Utah seldom exceeded twelve thousand tons and the exports were trifling. In 1871 
the volume of domestic imports and exports had increased to eighty thousand tons 
and was soon lifted to about 125,000 tons annually.** 

The population of Utah itself measurably increased 
143,963 in 1880 and 210,779 in 1890.*° Still, it would be unwise to credit the com- 
ing of ‘the railroad alone with this growth. The mineral wealth of her mountains 
and the fertility of her valleys had always been Utah’s. Man had to discover them 
for himself and to develop reservoirs to nurture the precious crops in the valleys, 
and mines to claim the precious metals from the hills. To a large extent this 
pioneering had been charted and the actual labor long since begun. But on the 
back of the iron horse, which pioneer enthusiasm had helped to saddle, both Mor- 
mon and Gentile in Utah rode more swiftly and easily toward the realization of 
a West that was ready and eager to make its social and economic contribution to 
a reunited nation. 








46. A. L. Zobell, Sr., “I’ve Been adline e on athe Railroad,” MS., Salt Lake City. 

47. Utah State Department of Instruction, of. cit., p. 386. 

48. Bancroft, op. cit., pp. 759-760. 

49. Leon E. Truesdell, Population (Second Series, Characteristics of the Population) Utah 
(Commerce Department, Washington, D. C., 1941), p. 9. 
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THE “WESTERN STORY” AS LITERATURE 
W. H. HUTCHINSON 


I 


HE TRULY opinionated reader is likely to be a happy man. Whenever the world 
Tin its dank majesty is too much with him, he has sure surcease. Bringing his self- 
honing prejudice to a keen edge, he can retire to his literary woodshed to split an 
infinitive or six in his sacred cause and invariably return indoors with a basketful of 
seasoned chips that burn before his chosen shrine with a clean, blue flame. 

When he obeys some lemming-like instinct towards generous sharing and carts 
these self-same chips to his neighbor’s hearth, the fact that they fill the room with 
smoke or spit corrosive sparks on the installment broadloom bothers him not at all. 
They burn all right at home and the neighbor’s chimney probably needs cleaning 
and he ought to sink his hearth below floor level. However, let these chips from my 
basket burn on your hearth and may they give pleasant if pyrotechnic warmth. 

When it comes down to the literature produced under the bar sinister, “western 
story,” even the most opinionated reader will do well to burn his chips only at home, 
preferably when the rest of the family have gone out for an intellectual refresher at 
the nearest Hollywood outlet. 

In the first place, you have to define what you mean by the American West. 
Then you must document what you mean by the literature of your definition. If 
you become a practitioner of the Black Arts in the process, it is quite understandable 
and the author invites the exchange of trade secrets with special emphasis on waxen 
images of the less opinionated. 

Specifically, the West I know, the West-That-Was, is an entity in time and space 
quite easily defined. For a period of thirty-five years at most, from Appomattox to 
the turn of the century, it stretched from the One Hundredth Meridian to the 
Sierra-Cascade summit between the Rio Grande border line and the equally un- 
fortified line of Milk River. In fine, it was the Cattle Kingdom defined by Walter 
Prescott Webb. Its miners, politicos, and merchants were adjuncts to a society 
based on livestock. 

The whole Pacific littoral west of the dividing ranges is excluded from this entity 
and for good reason. The Pacific slope was linked to the Eastern seaboard, to the 
entire civilized world, by ship, Pony Express, Overland Stage, Telegraph, and Silver 
Palace Cars while the West was still terra incognita. The Pacific slope acted and 
reacted upon the world and the seat of government while the West was still a cap- 
tive province. Finally—Chambers of Commerce please note—the Pacific slope en- 
joyed a marked climatic difference and it had trees, whole forests of green, living 
giants that were an integral part of its economy just as trees had been an integral 
part of the economy in the lands whence the people of the Pacific slope had come. 
To sum up—the West was what you passed through to reach California or the 
Oregon Country. It still is! 
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Having achieved our definition of the land, we have no reasonable excuse for 
begging the question of literature it produced. The easiest way to define this 
literature would be to expropriate Bingham Canyon and into it cast one copy of 
everything ever written on the subject. This would cover the field, from Congres- 
sional documents through foreign observations down to the latest copy of “Gun- 
smoke Yarns” on the corner newsstand. No one would be slighted and the se@ker 
after a true definition of Western Literature could be tolled over to the brink with 
a carroty jargon and shoved. However, since industry still needs the products of the 
Pit and homicide laws are rigidly interpreted, we are reduced to mere words. 

In a valiant effort to reduce the area of possible confusion, let it stand here that 
the subject of western literature may be divided, with Gaul, into three parts: 


(a) Interpretation, as in a recognized field of research such as history, eco- 
nomics, politics, sociology, religion, etc. 

(b) Documentation, as in the reporting of daily life and events, folkways, arti- 
crafts, etc. 


(c) Fiction, as in the literarily suspect “western story.” 

And, even as Caesar, let us pass quickly over the first two parts to reach the meat 
in our coconut. 

Under the first heading are found the facts, figures, and causative forces that 
provide the skeletal reconstruction of this distinct era in American life. I think that 
one man and one book may stand for the whole body of material. The man is 
Walter Prescott Webb and the book is his The Great Plains. Not only is this a mon- 
umental and capable effort to assess the whole entity we have defined but it is the 
work of a scholar with a feeling heart and it possesses a cross-fertilizing influence of 
great value. It is the best example of what I comprehend my first grouping to have 
contributed to western literature. If it serves its exemplary purpose, no other cita- 
tion is needed. If it does not, no amount of citations can do other than confuse 
the issue. 

In the second group, you strike a slightly richer vein of disputation as to mean- 
ing. However, there should be little argument over what is meant by this group if 
you take as examples Charley Russell with Trails Plowed Under, or Teddy Blue 
with We Pointed Them North, or such as Will James, Ross Santee, Mary Kidder 
Rak, and—with blare of trumpet—J. Frank Dobie. I would add, also, the song 
collections of John and Alan Lomax and the poetry of Badger Clark and Jack 
Thorp. These men and the things they set down before it was too late reflect the 
life, artifacts, and customs of the people of our time—space entity from the human 
level of everyday life. In some of them, particularly in Dobie, the work has a sea- 
soning of folklore and a breath of man’s soul that transcends description. It should 
be in a grouping of its own—and it is in my heart. 

It is the third group, the “western story” fiction, that contains what I believe to 
be the only literature of the West-That-Was deserving of the capital. It is in this 
group, the fiction, that you find the only writing of the cattle kingdom which Ber- 
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nard DeVoto says “reaches a level which it is intelligent to call art.” It is only in 
this fiction that the artists have fixed forever the time, place, and people who never 
were before and will never be again. 


II 


The fiction of the West was written, and still is, for the same reason that most 
fiction starts out in life—to provide entertainment for the reader and economic 
security for the writer. The bulk of western fiction was written, and still is, by those 
who wrote from the outside in; that is, they wrote of a region, time, and people with 
whom they had nothing in common save as material passing under their micro- 
scope. Also, the bulk of western fiction was written, and still is, for a majority audi- 
ence who knew and know nothing of the region, time, and people being served up 
to them. 

These two factors are no great matter from the standpoint of reader appeal, 
writer’s scope, or publisher’s sales. If most readers knew nothing of the West-That- 
Was, it follows that they lacked criteria by which to judge the true quality of what 
they read. If it pleased them, if it lifted them out of themselves for a brief moment, 
then the writer had served his primary purpose of entertainment and, perhaps, his 
own purse. Since the writer was writing from the outside in for people who lived 
on the outside, the writings were but two-dimensional, lacking depth, because the 
readers could understand this art form and demanded it. This brings us to the 
factor that most influenced western fiction. 

The writers knew the people who composed their market (audience) far better 
than they knew the people of whom they wrote. It is the same today. Any writer 
worth the title, who hopes to make a livelihood with pen or portable, knows just as 
much about his audience as he does about his material, if not far more. He has 
to because if he does not, it is—commercially—a waste of his time, his agent’s time 
and the time of many editors; this leads to an inconvenient shortness of tempers all 
around. It follows that the bulk of western fiction, from novelist through slick writer 
to pulpeteer, has aimed at a definite audience and grooved his material to fit. 

For example, take the early stories (he called them ‘sketches’) of Bret Harte. 
These were not a part of the time-space culture which here concerns us: neither 
were Mark Twain’s stories of slightly later date: but they did set the pattern which 
still survives with inevitable mutations. They were caricatures of reality as indeed 
they had to be, because the people for whom they were intended could not or would 
not try to understand the reality itself. 


Harte and Twain applied unquestioned skill to a certain scene through which 
they passed and depicted it so that their audience could grasp it easily. They could 
have done the same with any time, scene, or people; and Twain, in particular, did. 
They contributed to American Literature but not to the Literature of the West. 
I recently studied a Hollywood story treatment which combined four of Harte’s 
sketches to make one single story line for filming. It was a film that depended upon 
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action, scene, and Technicolor for its eye appeal and it was amazing how little 
change was necessary to translate Harte’s sketches into stock shots. 

The magazine field today has two of the finest technical craftsmen living work- 
ing the western fiction lode: Ernest Haycox and Lue Short. Both Haycox and 
Short could undoubtedly apply their techniques to any field that appealed to them, 
for they are masters of their craft. This craft is separate and distinct from the fact 
that they work by choice in the field of the western story. 

Perhaps the classic example of two-dimensional grotesquerie in western fiction 
comes between Harte and Haycox, in the “Wolfville” stories by Alfred Henry 
Lewis. There is factual foundation for his characterizations; there are grins, 
chuckles, and even belly-laughs in their actions; there is fine, sensitive, descriptive 
writing but... . the finished product is not true to the times, scene, or people that 
“Wolfville” is supposed to portray. Once you start looking behind the easy enter- 
tainment of Wolfville, you find it to be just a painted, property backdrop for a road 
show company’s performance of “The Wild West After Dark,” before which back- 
drop the entire cast sells Kickapoo Snake Oil between acts. 

What then composes one man’s opinion of the fiction that makes up the only 
true Literature of the West-That-Was? Well, certain passages from Owen Wister 
simply because they were first to show that there was something in the native life 
of the West that would stand on its own feet and make itself a market as fiction. 
There are some short stories by Stewart Edward White, most of them included in 
his book, Arizona Nights and the best of them involving Senior Buck Clark. Then 
there is George Patullo with, for example, The Sheriff of Badger, Blue Blazes and 
many another. Finally, there are the short stories, novels, and novelettes of Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes. 

In considering the four men named, all of whom have jogged down that trail 
where the pony tracks point just one way, it is interesting to note that Wister and 
White were trained writers before they came upon the western scene. Yet despite 
their craft, or perhaps because of it, they were able to capture something of the es- 
sence of their material and make it palatable to their known audience demands. 

Of George Patullo, I know very little except that his stories are not only fine 
writing and good reading, but they ring clear and true as a shod hoof on mal pais. 

When it comes to Eugene Manlove Rhodes, his process of translating life into 
saleable words was just the reverse of Wister’s and White’s. Rhodes grew up in 
New Mexico, was a civilian scout against the Apache when still in his ’teens, broke 
horses, worked cattle, homesteaded, sweat, fought, starved, loved, and lived for 
years before he took on the painful task of becoming one of the finest of Western 
authors. If you can find his published works, then you have before you a rare de- 
light in store. There are ten novels and several essays hetween covers, plus in- 
numerable short stories, articles, and verse in magazines. They all are hard to come 
by and make a surprising return on investment for the proprietors of second-hand 
book stores. They are passionately pursued by an ever-growing band of followers 
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whom DeVoto describes as being “a coterie as select and discriminating as any that 
ever boosted a tenth-rate English poet into a first-rate reputation.” 

These are strong words even from a man who is noted for the pungency, vitality, 
and frequency of his opinions. Still, they are more than confirmed by one of Rhodes’ 
friends, a fellow-craftsman of high renown in the western field, Eugene Cunning- 
ham: 


I could write a weighty literary article, 4 la Lytton Strachey, proving by ’Gene’s women 
and playboys that he was not a mechanic of even tolerable skill; he could not create people. 
He could only (and upon my marrowbones I thank Mr. Swinburne’s Gods for it) photograph 
in color, record in faintest intonation real people he knew. Thank the Lord again! 

Rhodes wrote ‘westerns’; they appeared in the Saturday Evening Post, which 
many claim to be the antithesis of true literature; and yet, in the writings of Eugene 
Manlove Rhodes is embodied the true literature of one certain era in the American 
pageant. He summed up the code and the creed of his time in many stories but the 
fragment that remains ever with me comes from his poem, “The Hired Man on 
Horseback” : 


A brown hand lifted in the splashing spray 
Sun upon a golden head that never will be gray 
A low mound bare—until new grass is grown 
But the Palo Pinto trail herd has crossed the Cimarron. 


If four lines of poetry can sum up a man, an era, and a creed, let these stand 


for the last great outpouring of free men’s pride in themselves and equal regard for 
the self-respect of their fellows that made the West-That-Was what it was. This is 
the basic tenet of the oft despised ‘western story’ and many a school of literature 
has been built on less. 


In the olden days in California, before too many gringos came, it was the cus- 
tom to give thanks for hospitality regardless of the fare you ate. Then the host or 
hostess returned the courteous reply that I make here . . . Buen Provecho! 





From the 
JOURNAL 
of 
JOHN PULSIPHER’ 


Part II. 
THE UTAH WAR 


UR visiT ended & business done, we started Tuesday 28, April for our home in 

the mountains. One of my steers had strayed so that Wm. & myself failed to 

find it in two days, so Father said take a dry cow of his. We yoked her into the team 
& done well. 

Bro. Jonathan Morton having no wagon wished to hitch his oxen on with us— 
so that fitted him out & things was put in the wagon— Then Bro. Wm. Sterrett & 
wife were here & had no team & wanted to go home with us —so we made room & 
all went happily together with one little old wagon. But we were not afraid to walk. 

A company of Elders started on Missions to States & Europe 4 days ago, on foot 
pulling handcarts. What would the hireling clergy of Christendom say, if they had 
such a mission? 

We jogged along comfortably & arrived at our home on the 5th of May, found 
all well but Bro. Cowley’s wife who had lost a child, I made a coffin & helped 
bury it. 

We were gone three weeks & pleased to get home again. The seeds we planted 
have hardly sprouted in a month weather so cold. On Sunday May 10, Pres. Bul- 
lock said the time had come, to catechise this people—& asked Bros. Robinson, 
Crandall & Thompson to assist so the four sides of our Fort were all waited on at 
the same time. 


CATECHISM 


I will record some of the questions that were asked: 

Have you committed murder, by shedding innocent blood— or consenting there unto? 

Have you betrayed your brethren or sisters in anything? 

Have you committed adultry by having connection with a woman that was not your wife 
or a man that was not your husband? 

Do you pay your tithing promptly? 

Have you spoken against any principle contained in the Bible, Book of Mormon, Doctrine 


& Covenants or any principle revealed thro Joseph the Prophet or the authorities of the 
Church? ; 





1. This second long extract from the Journal of John Pulsipher is printed (without deletions) 
from a typewritten copy made by the F.E.R.A. staff of Washington County. It was lent 
to us by the Washington County Public Library, St. George. Explanatory footnotes have 
been supplied by Professor Leland H. Creer. Part I of the Journal appeared in the 
October 1948 issue of the Review with an introduction by Juanita Brooks. Subheadings, 
except “Catechism,” were inserted by the editor. 
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Do you wash your bodies & have your family do so as often as cleanliness require or cir- 
cumstances permit? 

Do you teach your family the Gospel of Salvation? 

Do you preside over your family, as a servant of God— & is your family subject to you? 

Do you fulfill your promises, do you pay your debts or do you run into debt without pros- 
pect of paying? 

Have you taken anything that did not belong to you without the owners knowledge or 
consent? 

Have you borrowed anything that you have not returned or paid for? 

Have you found lost property & not returned it to the owner or used all diligence to do so? 

Have you lied about— or maliciously misrepresented any person or thing? 

Have you branded any animal that you did not know to be your own? 

Have you taken up strays & converted to your own use, without accounting to the proper 
Authorities? 

Do you work six days & go to the house of worship or rest on the 7th? 

Have you taken the name of Diety [sic] in vain? 

Have you been intoxicated by strong drink? 


It has been my rule in life, that when I injure any person, to make it right with 
them, then it is easy to keep right. 

Myself & wife were Catechised by Bro. Thompson. It was a satisfaction & con- 
solation to hear the word of the servant of the Lord that had a right to speak in his 
name— Saying that my sins were forgiven me & inasmuch as I do right— they 
should be remembered against me no more for ever. The blessings of Abraham, 
Isaac & Jacob, a numerous posterity— Wisdom knowledge & great faith were 
promised me in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

May 10, wrote to Mother & to John Alger. Sunday 17, After a good meeting we 
assembled on the bank of Smith’s fork of Green River a little East of our fort & 
most of us were baptized. I was baptised by Elder Isaac Bullock, for Remission of 
Sins & Renewal of Covenants & confirmed by Elder Thomas Jenkins—Edson 
Whipple & Moses Sanders laying on hands. 

Sunday 24, May— A little warmer today, this month has been cold & snowy. 
Some peas & some of the wheat begins to come in sight. Meetings now are at 10: 
& 2:o’clock on Sunday no evening meetings, except teachers, on Thursday Evening. 

On 27, George Boyd & Joshua Terry returned from the journey to States carry- 
ing the mail, had a cold rough time going— & returned with the mail for this 
month. They say the people are terribly wicked— have no peace there & are de- 
termined to make war on us. So that we can have no peace. 

Thursday 4, June Fast day good time gave rations to the Indians— Clouded 
over soon began to rain & we had several fine showers— a blessing on the Land. 

June 7, A company arrived who were going to make a mail station at Deer 
Creek— good news from Valley. 

Some of men began to be discouraged by the coldness of the season— fearing 
that we would raise nothing in this cold place. 

I prophesied that if we would do our part, work with our mights with good faith 
we would have good crops. 
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I kept working at the sawmill all the time I could— got it started this week it 
goes well, strikes 150 times a minute. 

While working there alone I narrowly escaped loosing my life. Having occasion 
to go down to the bottom of the penstock— the gate above by some means opened 
’ & down came the water upon me like a flood. 

I scrambled on to my feet & thot O Lord help me, & sure enough some unseen 
power did, for I had no other help to call on. The water was pouring down onto 
me & out below ’til some power closed the gate below so it filled, & I raised up with 
it keeping my head above the foaming water most of the time ’til I reached the top 
& crawled out. 

John Alger & others arrived on the 8th of June brot letters from Charles & 
mother, all well— good news. 

My work is mostly in the mill sawing. Sunday 14, June Bro. Wm. Thompson 
preached— very good, had just returned from Valley brot all his family. 

Pres. Bullock & his Counselors Wm. Snow & Lewis Robinson occupied some time 
& all were much edified. After the afternoon meeting, a Priesthood meeting was 
called, when Pres. Bullock said we would reorganize the Council of this mission. 
We hope all will be willing to work where they are placed. said we want some of 
the same council that has acted the past year & some others. Hope none will take 
any offence if they are not chosen. 

So he & his counselors put their heads together & selected twelve names which 
was read as follows: 

Edson Whipple, Arza Adams, M. M. Sanders, John Pulsipher, Wm. W. Sterrett, 
Wm. Lish, Thos. Jenkins, Myron Crandall, Eli B. Kelsey, John Harvey, James Ivie, 
E. T. Mumford & Wm. M. Thompson, clerk. All said they were willing to act so 
they were numbered as the names stand on the list. 

On Saturday the 13 of June we organized a battalion of military men & boys 7 
tens filled up, & room for more captains of 10’s. 50’s. & 100. Isaac Bullock captain 
of 100 or majority of Green River Batallion of Nauvoo Legion. 


THE NEW TOWN SITE 


After meeting, Sunday, June 21, most of men & some of the women went & lo- 
cated our town site on a pretty plane three miles below fort & beyond the mill. Bro. 
T. D. Brown having come by request to survey our land. We agreed on a nice town 
site first in the midst of the farm land & then all along, we had the farms arranged 
5 & 10 acre lots near & large lots further away to suit parties, some were already 
farming further away than this. 

June 27, Ice half an inch thick & yet did not kill much of our crops, they seem 
to be hardened to a cold country. June 28, while we were in meeting today, 40 
Arapahoe Indians rode up to the gate of the Fort & were invited in, unsaddled & 
turned out horses & set down on the floor. An Indian interpreter, said his name was 
Friday, told who they were & that they came 500 miles— from Platte River in the 
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black hills had been on chase of a band of thieving Utes & had come over the 
Mountains from the south to see us & get on the Mormon wagon road on the re- 
turn journey. Bro. Bullock preached them a short discourse on the Latter Day 
work—the Book of Mormon & etc. thro the Interpreter & meeting dismissed & we 
fed our visitors. 

They were tall noble looking men— well dressed in skins & good buffalo robes 
for blankets. They feasted rejoiced & stayed over night with us. The chief named 
Wattoma which in our language is black Bear was at my house considerable of the 
time very happy—wished some of us would go home with him & live on his land. 

I wrote to Bro. Charles—reported our doings & sent his Pony, left here last 
winter, sent to help the late emigration & could not go home. I fed it thro, saved its 
life & sent it to him by Bro. Sanderson but he lost it on the way & bro. Charles came 
to hunt it & see us. 

July 10, A happy visit we had— he stayed a few days attended meetings with 
us on Sunday the 12, & preached very good & gave good account of things gen- 
erally at head Quarters & thro the branches. 

We gave him a load of Lumber to take home. John Alger went with him. 

July 19, after meeting— by request of the President I rebaptised Harriet Daniels 
& Mary Cowley. July 26, Bro. E. B. Kelsey preached a very good discourse & gave 
good sound advice on building up this place & give the country a far trial before 
condemning it—in cold climates—fall wheat or rye should be tried. Hardy fruits 
& etc. The news from the States is—That Hell is boiling over the Devil is mad— 
The U. S. mail is stopped & an army is coming to kill us.” Parley Pratt is murdered 
& etc. 

Three bands of Ute Indians made us a visit, led by Lowe-ett, Soldier & Tintic. 
The last named seamed to be a surly ill-tempered fellow was— mad & determined 
to run things his way or fight but when he saw we were ready concluded he would 
not. July 27, wrote letter to father—sent it by John Harvey. 

August 2, Pres. Bullock returned from Green River ferry where he has spent 
considerable of the summer. Preached good, feels well. 

Monday 3, I was judge of General Election of Green River company all voted 
the Union ticket. 

For delegate to congress John M. Bernhissell 

For Representative Green River Co., Isaac Bullock 
For Justice of Peace, John Pulsipher 

For Select Man, M. M. Sanders 





2. On May 28, 1857, General Winfield S. Scott issued a circular ordering the dispatch of 2500 
United States government troops to Utah, ostensibly to crush a rebellion which the Ad- 
ministration was led to believe existed there. The first Mormons to ascertain the news 
were Feramorz Little and Ephraim Hanks, mail contractors, but the first to bring the 
news to Utah were Mayor A. O. Smoot, Orin Porter Rockwell and Judson Stoddard, 
agents of the Brigham Young Express and Carrying Company, who apprised the Saints 
on July 24, 1857, then assembled at Silver Lake (Brighton) in celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of their arrival in the Great Salt Lake Valley. 
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For Constable, George W. Boyd 
E. T. Mumford 
School Trustees W. W. Sterrett 
| Thos. Jenkins 

Received letter from father Huffaker of 13 June on Steamboat on Missouri 
River on the way home have been sick— Mother was very low so that no power 
but the Lord could cure her. Were thankful to be on the way home from their rela- 
tives— relatives but no friends says cheated him out of a thousand dollars & tried 
to do more. Says he only got $3,000.00 which he laid out in goods, a threshing 
machine, teams & wagons. 

Weather warm & fine crops doing well—we have new potatoes. August 12, Bro. 
Robinson made a feast & dance invited us all to celebrate the completion of the new 
Fort Bridger— Strong stone walls 16 feet high & five feet thick.* Is Church pro- 
perty & a good job our men worked considerable at it. We sawed the lumber. 

Elder S. W. Richards & others past as swift messengers to call the Elders from 
the States. 

August 16, Pres. Young sent us a letter which was read in meeting giving instruc- 
tions to prepare for coming events. Bro. Bullock was advised to gather up all the 
people, the stock, provisions & everything valuable & move carefully to the Valley.* 

This looks like former times when we have had to leave our homes & hard 
earned possessions—but we all are very willing to prepare for safety—for we have 
no confidence in the Government officials. Knowing that their design has been all 
the time, to destroy us— have never given us our constitutional rights— & after the 
many times they have robbed, mobbed & driven us— & the many murders they 
have committed & no redress— & protection for us in any of these States & after 
coming away to the Mountains out of everybodies way—the government is ex- 
tended over us & their poor devilish wicked officers are sent to rule over us, & on 
their false charges & his, this move is made against us— I suppose they thot by 
stopping the U. S. mail we would not know what was going on & the army come 
on us unawares but we have friends that will bring us word & the Lord is our friend 
& we need not fear. August 17, I wrote to John Alger on the charges of business 
& etc. 

Thursday 20, Bro. Charles with a few minute men came this morning—stayed 
til next morning—fine time good news from Valley— We gave supplies of grain 
& vegetables & etc. & they went on as spies. 


INDIAN GUESTS 


August 21, 1857. We made a feast for 115 indians led by Te-aboo-intoetsy came 
into the Fort dancing, making their own music, on instruments of their own make— 





3. Remains of these walls are the only part of the old fort still in evidence today. 
4. All the Mormon outpost settlements including Fort Bridger, Fort Supply, Genoa, Las Vegas, 

San Bernardino, and Fort Limhi were abandoned and the inhabitants ordered to come to 
Utah for the defense of Zion. 
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Drums were made with only one head stretched over a hoop, some had sticks, & 
some a bunch of long feathers—kept the best of time all jumped—both feet at 
once—the heels hit the ground, the same time the drum is hit & all making the mo- 
tion with the stick—the feathers or with whatever they had in hand. On arriving 
in center of fort—then danced around in a cricle ’til Dinner was ready & as we 
brot it in the big dishes one old man would take each in his hands & ask a sort of 
blessing, saying “tam ap pa Mahboon” & looking up at the sun, & put the dish in 
center & when all was brot, they proceeded to eat in good order. 

A few days ago Washakee & a band Shoshones made us visit & had a feast & 
presents to take away. This is quite a tax on us—but we are on their land & wish 
to be at peace & give them no cause of complaint against us. Government having 
never bought their land— we wish to do right by them.® With this last band, I saw 
an Indian named Fred that I formed an intimate acquaintance with in my travels 
about the head of Green River two years ago. He came to my house & we talked 
& laughed of the first acquaintance, when I was a stranger in a strange place & our 
happy travels together I gave him what he would take of such produce as we have 
& he rejoiced in the gift & I rejoiced in the giving. They came by the Mill where I 
was sawing, I showed them the different parts & how it worked. They thot that 
was wonderful. 

Busy harvesting & saving crops, which are good have had a warm summer with 
exception of occasional frosts—not to kill much— & we have been blest with a 


number of warm showers of rain so this is by far the best crop raised here & we 
wish to have it all saved for future use. 

September 3, Lewis Huffaker going to meet his father called, rested, & visited a 
few days. September 11, Father & Mother Huffaker stayed with us one night—full 
of joy, that life is spared & they are so near home—from the bustling scenes of the 
wicked world. 


Bro. T. S. Terry arrived in the night & we all had a good time together not much 
time to sleep—next day self & wife went with them to camp near Bridger took 
Potatoes & etc. & treated the company had introduction to many of their traveling 
companions. 

We also saw the company of our brethren who have spent the summer making 
a farm & mail station at Deer Creek® 400 miles from Valley—labor lost, as Govern- 
ment has taken away the mail contract & etc. 

Father & mother returned to Fort Supply with us & stayed another night made 
us some presents & we gave them Potatoes & etc. & our thanks. Much pleased to see 
our emigration coming in, in good time this year. 

September 20, today we received the Proclamation of the Governor of Utah, 





5. The Indian land titles in Utah were not liquidated until the passing of the O. H. Irish 
Treaty June 8, 1865, by which the Uintah Indian Reservation was established and the 
Indians removed to it. 

6. Deer Creek was a mail station, one hundred miles west of Fort Laramie, Wyoming, estab- 
lished by the Brigham Young Express and Carrying Company in May 1857. 
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Brigham Young; dated 15 September 1857 forbidding all armed forces coming into 
‘the Territory under any pretences whatever.’ Calls on all the Militia to be in readi- 
ness at a moments warning. Also, declares martial law to exist after publication of 
this document. 

Good, we received it with joy. > 

September 20, President Bullock received a letter from Bro. Brigham of the 
16th giving us further instructions in regard to carrying into effect the fore going 
Proclamation. Altho the invading army is approaching—but this martial law must 
be carried out. Be careful of the lives of people. See that there are no more killed 
than is absolutely necessary to carry out these orders. 

Mentions in this that it would be well to move the families in from Fort Supply 
as that is a hard place to live. 


RETURN TO THE VALLEY 


Sunday September 27, Bro. Bullock went to Fort Bridger to learn how things 
are going on the road. We supposed it would be best to move soon if we did not get 
all our crops secured. Bro. Edson Whipple & myself went with the stock here today 
to be sure that they were safe. When we come in at night with the herd Bro. Bullock 
had returned, said it was time to go. So we fixed & loaded wagons in the night for a 
start in morning. 

Monday 28, Bro. Charles came to see us right from the enemy’s camps where he 
& his company & others have been watching the movements & etc. Said they will 
not stop by any fare means—are taking any of our boys prisoners that they can 
catch— When the Government proclamation was presented to them, they hooted 
& wanted to know who was Brigham Young—®& force-marched harder than be- 
fore. So our boys commenced giving some hints that they might understand that 
we meant what we said. These plain hints consisted of taking the Herds of beef 
stock to the Valley where they will winter well—& of burning the heavy freight 
trains of supplies—These things were done in day time & some of it right in sight 
of the main army—& when persued our boys could easily keep out of their way 
among these ragged rockey Mountains. 

September 28, Bro. Charles also thot it was best for us to move our families soon 
& helped me hitch up the team which consisted of 3 cows & one steer. Our company 
being ready— A few single men being selected to stay & finish the harvest & keep 
the Fort we started in order Bro. Charles went a mile & helped to steady my rude 
team & visit still more with us, when we parted wishing the blessing of the Lord to 
attend each other. I to take my family to safe Quarters so I can return—& he to 
stay as a Scout in Defence of the Saints who have endured so much persecution. 

Our company now was only about 30 families—as some had gone to the Valley 
before— we traveled night & day so that we might not fall into the hands of 





7. The Proclamation of Brigham Young also forbade the transit of emigrants through the terri- 
tory without special permission and ordered the Nauvoo Legion to be ready to march at 
a momient’s notice. 
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enemies ’til we heard they had made a halt on Ham’s Fork. Then we went more 
leisurely with our slow teams & old wagons & in 7 days were safe in the Valley 
among friends. Then we separated & went to the different wards or settlements 
where our former homes had been. 

Lord bless that noble band of brethren & sisters that have labored so nobly to 
build up the Kingdom by making peace with the natives & form a settlement in that 
cold dreary place in Green River County. We worked hard & by the Lords blessing 
on our work were quite comfortably situated to live. 

Besides public work, traveling, missionary labors, making water ditches, build- 
ing meeting House, Public coral & etc. I have cleared land of its timber—Grubed 
out willow thickets, for plow & hay land & got some of it fenced all round by it self 
share of mill, lumber on hand—which at a low rate is upwards of a thousand 
dollars, of my Individual property left—a total loss to me, because of this cruel 
persecution that Government allows against us. The crops we wish used by our 
guards. 

I went to Father Pulsiphers place Sunday Evening October 4. They were al- 
most overjoyed to see us safe in the Valley once more. 

Father said he wished me stay to with him when I was not needed away for the 
public, good—he was tired, aged & feeble & could not hire help that was of much 
use, Wm. was young & etc. Father had married two other wives besides my mother. 
Had a number of Poor old country people depending on him for support & did not 
know much of the ways of this new country. A good portion his time was occupied 
in council with the 70’s or the City Council—& besides his City home he had a 
large farm three miles out. 

This request was all right with me willing now as ever to do all I can for his 
comfort—glad I am to help—the old folks look tired & worn with care. 

I went & enlisted into the ranks of the 16th Ward Battalion of Nauvoo Legion 
so as to be ready for the public Defence. I then went on with the work & found 
plenty to do. 

I attended Conference on the 6 & 7 of October. The church business was done 
in good order. Much valuable instruction was given. Bro. Brigham felt sorry that 
our enemies were so anxious to make war on an innocent people— But he was firm, 
that, if government does sustain this approaching hostile force, & will not let us 
have peace then the thread is cut that bound us to them & we will be free. Many 
predictions in regard to the Triumph of Israel. 

The people feel firstrate & seem to have no fears knowing the Lord is able to 
help us thro. 

October 20, received letter from Bro. Charles of 17th says the U. S. Army as 
they call themselves are determined to come in—& say they are fully able to do so— 
yet he says we are whipping them without killing a man having taken their stock 
burned their freight trains—& now have burned Fort Supply & Bridger to save 
them from falling into their hands. 
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October 24, Sunday before meeting I wrote to bro. Charles folks, well com- 
fortably fixed to live—have good meetings & instruction. The prophets speak good 
for Israel. On Monday, went with my family & visited Charles folks & Thos. at 
Union 12 miles south. Also made Father Huffaker a visit—He gave us a new cook 
stove that he brot from the States for us—a nice present, Lord bless them. Mother 
was feeling sorrowful for the loss of her little ones in her absence—we tried to com- 
fort her—not mourn as the wicked do without hope, but be faithful & look forward 
to the time which is not far distant when they will be restored to life again. 

I pend the following lines, 

To MoruHer: 


I heard your little ones were dead 
Their spirits from their bodies fled 
And friends were left here weeping. 
But their spirits never die, 
They’ve gone to see their friends on high, 
And left their bodies sleeping. 
O then dear mother do not weep 
But let their little bodies sleep 
Where they will have no pain, 
For soon you’ll meet in a better world 
Where the shafts of death are never hurld. 
Then you can have them home again. 
Yes, when the earth is purified, 
Here they'll come & here reside; 
When we all are resurected. 
The second death will not hurt them 
So you can raise them without sin 
Then joy will be perfected. 
JouN. 


November 8, Sunday evening an express from the East brot word that the army 
had left Ham’s Fork of Green River & made a start for the Valley.* Bro. Wm. 
Pulsipher took the word thro the South settlements of the county—about 15 miles 
an hour on his own pony. 

On Tuesday the 10th upwards of 2,000 men were on the move to stop the in- 
vading army. A regular Mountain snow-storm set in, which made it rather hard 
for men that had been used to good beds in warm houses. A baggage wagon was 
taken for each ten men, but snow was so deep not much load could be taken, & 
climbing the mountains—men had to carry the baggage up & go back & help the 
teams with the empty wagons—truly this was work. 

To see the long train climbing the snowy mountains made me think of Bona- 
parts Army crossing the Alps in winter. 

When we got the wagons up it was dark & an awful cold night & we on the sum- 





8. The Army had left Ham’s Fork, a tributary of the Green River, October 11, 1857, in an 
attempt to enter the Great Salt Lake Valley by a circuitous northern route by way of 
Soda Springs, Idaho. Foiled, however, by inclement weather, the Army was forced to 
retreat to Fort Bridger which was reached and restored in November following. 
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mit of the big Mountain in deep snow. We had to go two miles further to place 
where dry wood could be got for camp. A few of us went ahead with axes & cut & 
carried wood for fires, as it was some distance up the mountain & snow to our arms 
—made the fires on the snow, as it was too deep to allow us to get to the ground 
either for the fires or for our beds. This was the third night—three days hard work 
to get 20 miles. Wm. & myself were on guard part of the night; clear & fearful cold 
—when went to bed spread our blankets on snow & could scarcely keep from freez- 
ing. Some were up walking, up & down the snow path & some, more brave were 
fetching wood & trying to make fires. Well, it was a long night. 

Wm. Riley Judd & others camped with us, as they were coming in with a herd 
of stock taken from the mob. 

November 13, started at daylight went down the mountain & down East Kanyon 
to lower ford, 3 miles today & camped before sunset—found land & slept well— 
next day went 14 miles & crossed Weber River, foot men on the ice. Our Regiment 
stopped at Col. Harmons station on Weber. Sunday 15, was spent chopping & haul- 
ing firewood a number of men were sent home—were so badly frozen—. Some were 
sent back with frozen feet before we got over the big Mountain. I could not get a 
pair of new boots in the City so I came with the old shoes I made of some old 
boot legs. 

Monday 16, our Battalion worked on the Fortifications, Digging trenches, 
Rifle pits 


Tuesday 17, Orders came for our regiment to move to Echo Kanyon so we 
gathered up teams & moved three miles & joined the largest camp under the com- 
mand of Col. U. V. Jones 1600 men now at this place. 

Here we worked on the fortifications & getting fire wood & etc. to be comfortable 
while we stay & ready to meet the enemy when they come. 


CAMP LIFE 


Wm. & myself made a house by odd jobs without neglecting our public work, & 
had a comfortable place to cook & eat. We dry in a leveled place by a steep bank 
which formed two sides, closed up the other sides with poles, willows & grass, cane, 
or flags & thatched the roof with same & covered with dirt so as to protect it from 
fire—we dug a good fire place in the bank—had bed in one corner on some coarse 
dry grass & bunk bedstead of poles & willows. 

We were so comfortable, we had many visitors—& finally our whole 10th com- 
pany ‘that we belonged to joined us. We were so comfortable, sheltered from storm 
& wind, by a good fire—that many others done likewise & this camp, before we left 
it—became quite a city of Wickeups. Tents were scarce & not so warm, so our style 
of building suited best. 

November 23, Brother Charles who had been to the Valley with a band of horses 
that he & others had taken from the enemy—now returned with a small herd of 
beef cattle sent for the use of our camps—we gave him dinner in our new house—a 





9. The author is undoubtedly in error here. The records indicate that no more than one 
thousand Mormon troops were stationed in Echo Canyon. 
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visit & chat of one hour, on business, news & etc. then he went on business to genera! 
Wells station 12 miles further. 

November 25, after our days work—we assembled in a general evening meeting 
& listened to a Legal Discourse from Elder John Taylor who lives here with us— 
one of the boys proved the legality of our position— & that it is lawful for us to de- 
fend ourselves against all such mobs & our Governor Brigham Young is acting in 
his office according to the Constitution of the U. S. in forbidding that army to 
come in to this Territory. 

November 26, 1857, Having a little leisure time today I made an oven to bake 
our bread in— dug in the clay bank near the fire place in our house— which proved 
to be a valuable improvement. We could now have light bread baked just right— 
Ever so much better than the burnt dough that is so common in camp life. Our 
rations were now too big—could not eat a pound & quarter of flour per day in 
good light bread. When our friends & neighbors saw how we lived—they were very 
neighborly & patronized our oven & kept it hot much of the time. 

Our captain of 10 J. W. Phippen called on me to take charge of our ten in haul- 
ing fire wood not having feed for teams, we took the wagon & soon had a nice pile 
of wood—got 2 or 3 loads a day—& ten men not balky could get a better load than 
any team in our town. 

Saturday 28, today made wickeup for our Major Kesler head Quarters for our 
Battalion—had a tent but wanted something better—to follow a comfortable 
fashion—made of poles, brush, & long grass—round, sharp at top cost 30 days 
work. 

After dark tonight we were called out on the parade ground & informed that we 
were all disbanded. But as it happens, this order comes from a source that we do 
not acknowledge. An express has arrived from the East brot the news that the Mob 
has settled on the ruins of Fort Bridger for the winter. & a person calling himself 
A. Coming,”° has arrived direct from the States says he is Governor of Utah & he 
commands us to disperse & go home. 

He shows no authority, & we have no knowledge that the U. S. President has sent 
or appointed any Governor for Utah but Brigham Young.*? Maybe he is sent to 
govern us, & maybe not. Who could not write such a letter—But who would believe, 
or obey it? It was directed to Brigham Young, Esq. Ex-governor of Utah & the 
Mormon army said to be under arms. 

Sunday 29, November I was on guard today—at 7 in evening attended meeting, 
Elder Taylor preached good discourse & closing refered to the person calling him- 
self Governor A. Cuming—said he & his party may be good looking but can’t 
come in. 





10. Alfred Cumming from Georgia was the newly appointed governor to supersede Brigham 
Young. 

11. Johnston’s Army was officially organized as a posse comitatus to accompany Governor 
Cumming and Chief Justice D. R. Eckles to Utah Territory. But Brigham Young was 
not apprised of this fact and continued to function in his office as governor. 
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Monday 30, General Wells moved down today so head Quarters will be here 
now. About 2500 men are camped along this Kanyon within a few miles. Weather 
cold— has commenced snowing again. We have our fortifications well made so a 
few men can defend, or guard this road without much danger of being hurt. 

Snow is deep East of us & the invading Army have settled for the winter. 

Tuesday December 1, General Wells gave order to pack up & go home—except 
a small number that were to stay as guards—& a few that are on picket duty 
further out. A few of us went & brot the animals from the warm side of the Moun- 
tain 3 or 4 miles south, where they lived on grass—it winter day—more snow com- 
ing arrived with the herd about noon & soon hitched up & were on the move. 
While we were after the stock—the camp was in meeting. 

General Wells preached, said the Lord had accepted our offering—& confused 
& stopped our enemies & we have no fighting to do at present—advised all young 
men to quit using tobacco, if they use it. Profit by this campaign— & be valiant 
for the Kingdom of God. 

At half past 12 we bid farewell to our much loved camp & were on the move 
all in order—baggage wagons in place. Traveled 11 miles crossed water & camped 
at Col. Littles station. Bro. Charles was here, I slept with him had good visit, he 
was to stay awhile. 

December 2, 1857. The army of men were on the move two hours before day- 
light. Very slipery walking went 20 miles over big Mountain camped in deep snow 
with very little fire—not much to eat went to bed on snow cold, wet & tired. 

Thursday 3, We arose from our wet blankets & beds of snow so cold we could not 
sleep so packed up & started eating a bit of frozen bread as we walked along the icy 
path—making ten miles before daylight over little Mountain & so on into town 
passing the Governors office about 11: o’clock. The governor Bro. Brigham came 
out & viewed us as we past looking very clever & good. We were haulted on the 
Temple Block—after a short speech & the Lords blessing on us we were dismissed 
to the hands of majors who marched the battalions to the wards where they lived— 
When we were dismissed, took baggage from wagon & were soon at home & found 
folks well. 

The Lord has accepted our offering has confused & stopped our enemies & we 
have not had to kill them or even fire a gun at them—but we have showed them 
that we would stand for our rights, & would not submit to such unlawful & unjust 
demands as they were determined to force upon us. 


Bro. Brigham has written to them showing the unjust & unconstitutional course 


government is taking in making war on us without a cause—yet it was of no effect— 
they were determined we would not let them in with their present hostile feelings 
to kill or drive us from our homes as in the past. 

I went right to work on Fathers farm repairing fences getting out manure & etc. 
& hauling fire wood from the Mountains. 
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1858 


On the 14 of January my wife gave birth to another Daughter, Emily Sariah. 

We have right good meetings & tru Saints rejoice in the progress of the great 
work—lI generally attend two public meetings on Sunday, Ward meeting on Sun- 
day & Thursday evening Prayer circle Wednesday evening & Quorum meeting on 
Saturday evening. 

February 27, I moved my family out of the City to the farm about three miles 
so I could better attend to business putting in crops—have had a very fine winter 
in the Valley favorable for work nearly all the time. 

By the first week in March I had about 20 acres of wheat oats & barley put in 
Bro. Wm. was with me some of the time. 

About this time, Bro. Brigham proclaimed to the people that it was the will of 
the Lord that we should move Southward.’ All the Settlements north of Utah 
Valley. 

The policy was to get the people nearer together so they could be defended & the 
country could be desolated behind us & we then are ready if U. S. does reenforce 
the army & determine on a big war. 

I had made my calculations to go into farming quite largely for one of my size 
but with me as with others—individual plans must change when the public good 
requires it. So we are very willing to leave our homes—& to our tents again. 

The Indians are quite hostile all around us—threatening to break on the settle- 
ments & spread the horrors of Indian war among us. Have just drove a herd of 
cattle & horses from the Western settlements—our boys followed to the desert, got 
the cattle that were not killed but could not get the horses. 

The news has just came from Salmon River Mission North that U. S. officers 
are hiring the. Indians & mountaineers to destroy Mormons—They have drove the 
stock from that place & killed two of our brethren Miller & McBride & wounded 
several others. 

The U. S. army East of us have wintered very well, & are threatening to come 
upon us & make a final end of all that will not join them. Truly this is a trying time 
—Destruction stares us in the face which ever way we turn— They that have not 
the holy Ghost the comforter in them, are beginning to tremble. The prophet Brig- 
ham is as calm as if there was no danger— says move South G& see the Salvation of 
God. And almost the entire people say Amen to it & are as happy as were the 
children of Israel led by Moses, anciently when they passed thro the red Sea. 

April 6, This is the birthday of the Church. The U. S. Army are preparing to 
make a start for the Valley so it is necessary for us to be ready to stop them. I met 
with the Nauvoo Legion at 8: o’clock—attended Drill & Inspection of arms, & at 





12. This was the inauguration of the famous “Move South” episode, initiated by Brigham 
Young which led to the voluntary exodus of some 40,000 Saints from the northern 
settlements to an unknown destination southward, presumably Sefiora, Mexico, as a 
means of diverting public opinion heretofore favorable to Buchanan and the United 

States Government to the Latter-day Saints. 
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11: o’clock the Legion marched into the Tabernacle where the women & children 
& a few men were holding Conference— When we were seated Bro. Brigham arose 
& spoke about an hour—felt firstrate—perfectly satisfied as to the triumph of Israel. 

Said it is all I can do to hold back from killing those Infernal scoundrels out 
yonder at Bridger, sent by Government to destroy this people. Pres. Buchanan has 
violated his oath of office in sending that army against us, as peaceable citizens as 
are in the union. 

They are determined not to pay us one dime of what they owe us—But are pay- 
ing thousands & hundreds of thousands of dollars to hire the Indians to kill us. 

I need a breeching as strong as that of Dutch harness to enable me to hold back 
from killing every Devil of that army— But it is best to hold back & let them whip 
themselves. It is the will of the Lord that we leave this city & the north country— 
Move south— & if our enemies come upon us, when we are doing all we can to get 
away— we will send them to hell across lots— & if they hire the Indians to help 
them, we are good for all of them. 

Amen. 

At 12: o’clock the Legion Paraded again & men were selected to go to the 
Mountains & keep the army from coming upon us before we could get the families 
moved away— I was one of the number chosen to go. 

Ten men have been between us & the enemy thro the winter—relieved once in 
two weeks now as spring has come & the enemy are preparing to come—a stronger 
guard is needed. 

We have to go on foot as the snow is too deep to get teams over the Mountains 
yet our packs were of considerable size—arms—amunition—blankets & provision— 
my bundle weighed 50 lbs. 

ECHO CANYON DUTY 

April 7, I left my wife on the farm alone to take care of two little children, four 
horses, a few head of cattle & four cows to milk. 

I leave them in care of the Lord & shouldered my pack & started thro mud then 
climbing over Mountains wallowing thro deep snow—then mud again—then wad- 
ing the rushing streams of cold water or crawling along the brushey steeps to 
avoid the crossing of the crooked stream. 

We were two days & nights going 48 miles stormed most of the time. Did not 
spend much time in sleep our blankets were wet & too much snow for good sleeping. 

On arriving at the fortifications in Echo Kanyon, with what force was there we 
numbered about 175 men, under command of Col. Callister Bro. Wm. was here & 
well, came out 9 days before me. I joined the company with Bro. Wm. he was 
sergeant John Jones captain of 10. 

Wm. Scott captain of 50 & Harrison Burgess, major or captain of 100. 

More men keep coming from the Valley so there are about 300 out now. I was 
chosen by the offcers & voted for by the men, to be the captain of a 50 & to go up 
to the head of Echo Kanyon to the furtherest station of our army. 
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Monday 12 April I chose Ira K. Hillman an old friend born & raised with me, 
to be my Adjutant. We started on foot a part of our company with us—the others 
were at the station we were going to, 24 miles where we arrived about one o’clock. 


Here we found men enough with those that came with us to make 100 under 
command of major Dan McArthur, another old friend that I traveled 1,000 miles 
with 20 years ago. 

My adjutant & myself were invited to the majors tent to mess with the officers 
of the Battalion. 

Israel Ivins was comissary & Sam Carnes Cook. 

This station is 70 miles from the valley & 4 miles north of the road—hid up, 
with guards on the highlands to see all that is passing & not be seen. 

It is expected that the army will try to force their way in to the valley & if they 
do, we are determined to stop. If they can’t do without Salt Lake City they must 
wait ’til we can move our families away—or, by the help of the Lord we will make 
them wait. 

Captain Thomas Todd & myself take turns in acting as officer of the day putting 
out guards—camp duty & etc. I take particular pleasure to be out looking around 
to see what is going on & if the guards do their duty. 

There are now about 600 men out, guarding the different passes, 200 in Echo, 
200 on an Indian trail leading thro last Creek Kanyon, Captain Lot Smith with 
106 mounted guards & our 100 so we keep Uncle Sams army in their same old 
camp ‘where they wintered. 

Sometimes we get pretty hungry before our supplies arrive from the Valley, as 
the road is so bad—but our brother Soldiers don’t complain as hired soldiers do, 
on short rations. 

As our enemies have gave up the idea of trying at present to come in one half 
of us are invited home. 

Captain Conger with 50 men that have no families, are to take our place, & 
arrived here on Tuesday night. 

April 20, & next morning we started for home on foot made 24 miles in six hours. 

I stayed 4 hours & visited Br. Wm. in camp at Echo & played ball with them 
officers & privates all boys together. I offered to stay in Williams place as he had 
been out longer than I had, but he would not, as he had no family—so I bid him 
farewell & went on & overtook my company at Weber River, camped for the night. 
Next morning at daylight we were on the March, anxious to get home & see to 
moving our families southward. 

My feet were blistered in many places like many of my mess mates. We had to 
carry our baggage on our backs as the snow is yet so deep that there is no passing 
with wagons yet. A hard journey indeed; men tired lame & sore—climbing moun- 
tains & wading streams, I was glad I was able to help some by carrying their loads 
and encouraging them along. We traveled the 70 miles in two days bad as the road 
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was & carried our guns amunition, bedding, & etc. on about one days rations. 
Found my folks well & still living on farm west of Jordan. 


THE MOVE SOUTH 

April 25, I helped father load his wagons & start his family southward, I was 
chosen as one of the guards of Salt Lake company. There is a continual crowd, or 
living stream on all the roads leading south. 

The Saints are leaving their homes beautiful habitations, farms & gardens, shade 
& fruit trees & go joyfully to the toils & hardships of camp life. 

I kept my family until the teams returned—we were happy working in our home, 
made butter & cheese put in considerable crops of small grain. 

On the 12th May I sent my family South in care of George M. Burgess, my 
sisters boy, who had been with father & returned with teams. I got Bro. John Alger 
to drive one team & Bro. Charles Pulsipher to drive the loose stock. From this time 
on, I, like my Bro. Soldiers, keep bachelors hall—live at our houses—take care of 
the property & be ready to burn the buildings & fences & improvements & desolate 
the country if necessary to prepare for the reception of the enemy provided that it 
be necessary. I have a good time for meditation & not much talk, being alone night 
& day—but have plenty to do to keep me from being lonesome putting in & taking 
care of crops I have about four miles of fence to keep in repair that is left in my 
care. Some have not moved their stock yet. 

I have plenty to do to keep things safe I meet twice a week with the guards of 
the City & attend roll call & hear the news. 

Bro. Wm. is yet in Echo Kanyon with that noble band of boys, to keep the U. S. 
Army from coming up on us unawares. 

Col. Thos L. Kane** an old friend of this people—seeing the situation of things 
came in haste from Washington to this place & then to the army. He finally got 
Governor Cuming to leave the army & come to Salt Lake City And when we found 
that he would come in peaceably without an army & that he really was sent to be 
Governor of Utah, we were very willing to receive & acknowledge him as such. 

Col. Kane also got the Pres. to send commissioners to investigate the difficulty. 
Bro. Brigham returned from the south & met them in the Council House in Salt 
Lake City with a few of his brethren & they had a good thorough investigation. 
I was present & heard the plain talk, such as is seldom, if ever witnessed, by great 
men in any age. Bro. Brigham was firm & not scared in the least—told over some 
of the cruel persecution that has been inflicted on us & we have endured it patiently 
& we are American citizens & obey the laws of our country & are entitled to some 
rights & are determined we will have them here in the mountains, if we did not 
down in the States. 





13. Colonel Thomas I. Kane first encountered the Mormons on the plains of Iowa, where he 
was nursed to health after an affliction of cholera. Now, in 1858, on his own responsibil- 
ity, he volunteered to act as an unofficial emissary in the solution of the Mormon 
problem. See Albert L. Zobell, Jr., “Thomas L. Kane, Ambassador to the Mormons,” 
Utah Humanities Review, I (October, 1947), 320-346. 
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They seemed to think he was rather brave or hardy. But he meant what he said, 
& while they were thinking, he asked Bro. Dunbar to favor us with a song—Sing 
Zion. The Scotch singer arose & sung: the Hymn commencing “O Ye Mountains 
High.” which was very appropriate for the occasion. 

General James Ferguson made a speech showing our situation & that we had a 
right to take up arms & stop any army coming as this did—like a mob. The Pres. 
giving us no notice that he wished to send an army here. 

These commissioners Maj. Mc——————— & Gov. Powell** were honorable men 
& found that we were not such rebels as some thot we were or wished we were . 

So when Pres. Buck’® found that he was not justified—his acts were not ap- 
proved by the law-abiding & honorable people of the nation. He—to screen him- 
self & make it fare on his side issued a proclamation April 6, granting us a full & 
free Pardon. This he does without. our asking for it, for we did not know of any 
wrong we had done him. 

JOHNSTON’S ARMY 

General Johnson’® the commander of the army also issued a proclamation & 
promised to keep the peace & neither molest persons nor property. Said he wished 
to pass thro the city to some out of the way place, where he could locate & wait for 
further orders. 

As their feelings are so changed that they are not the hostile army now, that they 
were when we stopped them—so when they were humbled enough & promised so 
well. Our boys guarding the road were invited home & the great U.S. Army allowed 
to come in. 

It was the latter part of June that this once proud, but now humbled army came 
into Salt Lake Valley.’* Instead of their doing as they boasted, they would do with 
the Mormon women, they passed thro the Deserted City, prepared for burning— 
without seeing one of them. There was scarcely a man in sight. 

The few home guards, were in the city where they could see, without being seen. 

It took the whole day, from 8 in the morning ’til sundown, for that army to pass 
thro the city to camp west of Jordan. The train consisted of about 3,000 men & 600 
wagons with six mules to each wagon. The army moved over to the west mountain 
& made camp out of our way. 

July 4, 1858. I-got a furlough, to leave for a few days went saw my family & 
folks at Springville, Utah county 54 miles south, found all well & feeling as com- 
fortable as could be expected under circumstances, they like many others had to live 
out in open air—& many times had been wet thro in their beds in severe rain 





14. The Peace Commissioners appointed by President Buchanan were L. W. Powell, ex-gover- 
nor and senator-elect from Kentucky, and Major Ben W. McCullough of Texas, who had 
served with distinction in the war with Mexico. 

15. The reference is President James Buchanan. 

16. General Albert Sidney Johnston, Commander of the Utah Expedition, later served with 
distinction as a Confederate officer in the War of the Rebellion. He lost his life in the 
Battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing, April 6, 1862. 

17. Johnston’s Army entered Salt Lake City June 26, 1858. 
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storms but the Lord gave strength according to the work I helped what I could 
for a couple of days & returned to my duty. 

Shortly after this Bro. Brigham said the Lord had accepted our offering & that 
the time had come to move back to our homes. 

I took the horse team that I had & went & helped move the folks home leaving 
Bro. Wm. to take care of things while I was gone. This was something new in our 
history to return to homes that we have been deprived of by our Enemies. Words 
can hardly express the joy felt, by the people when the time arrived for them to 
return to their comfortable homes, that they have worked hard to make. 

A joyful lot of folks, were ours—they were pleased almost beyond expression, on 
seeing me so soon & having the privilege of returning to our homes. Thos. Terry, 
Geo. Burgess & myself went another days journey & got the cattle from Bro. Mc- 
Clellens here—were wonderfully blessed, got every one ’tho they were scattered 
over a great range. 

By this time the road was crowded with people & their stock moving back to 
their happy homes. 

We arrived at our home in safety on the 9th of July. 

I went over to the camp—v. S. army & sold them a treat of garden vegetables & 
butter & cheese. Sold as fast as could hand it out got near 100 dollars & was home 
at night. 

The U. S. Army moved on to Cedar valley*® 45 miles & I never visited them 
more. 

I continued to work on the farm with Father—put up a splendid lot of hay. 
Harvested & threshed the wheat that I had tended thro this long & lonely summer — 
& we were well rewarded for toil. We had 427 bushels of wheat—besides other 
crops. 

There is no public meetings these times the authorities of the Church have keep 
hid as enemies are watching for them. 

I continued to attend the Wednesday evening prayer circle in the endowment 
house where a class of elders meet each evening of the week & pray for the spread 
of the Gospel—the gathering of Israel, the establishment of Zion & etc. Then I 
would go home, four miles in the dark very comfortable & happy. 

Nov. This fall I asked Father if he was willing to “let me have my time now 
to work for myself.” I had worked for him ’til I was 31 years of age, except the 21% 
years of my mission, & as he is well situated to live—a good house & barn, farm & 
stock & etc., to make him a comfortable living. 

Now as I have a family to take care of I feel it my duty to provide, a home for 
them. 





18. The Army encamped near the site of Fairfield, in Cedar Valley, fifty-three miles south of 
Salt Lake City. —The encampment became known as Camp Floyd. 





SMALL TOWN EPISODE 
DON A. ORTON 


I WAS ONLY nine when it happened. And it all happened so fast that... . Well, 
I might as well start at the beginning. 

There was mom and dad and me. Just the three of us. Dad was sheriff of the 
town then. He was quite lucky in getting that job because he had never had much 
school education, but he made up for it in other ways. He had been around a lot, 
and he knew how to handle people. He told them right out what he wanted them 
to do, and most of the time they did it. 

But besides being the sheriff, he was in charge of the cemetery and a lot of other 
things. He was dog catcher too. On the city stationery it had “G. C. Brown, Super- 
intendent of Public Works.” I remember one day he got two letters. One was 
addressed “Mt. View Dog Catcher”; the other, “Mr. G. C. Brown, Supervisor of 
General Education.” That was my dad. 

Perhaps you’ve seen my town. The state highway runs through the western part 
of it. If you’re not driving too fast you can read a sign that says: 


Mt. View 
Says Hello To You 


At least that’s what it said before most of the paint peeled off and somebody chipped 
off one of the o’s. 


I remember I used to always call dad “Sheriff” except when he was mad at me. 


’ Then I’d call him “Father.” He didn’t like that so well, so I called him Sheriff al- 
most all the time. About the only time when he had to act as sheriff, though, was 
when some man was mean to his wife or people were drunk. Dad never did like 
drunks and I don’t believe he ever drank whisky. Anyway, I never saw him and he 
never smelt like it. 

One day mom said to me, “Tom, I wish your father never had this job. It 
worries me.” 


“Gosh, mom, why should you worry?” I asked her. 

She smiled her quiet smile and said, “Well, he had a little trouble with Pete 
Olson at Judd’s last night. When a man’s drunk, you can never tell what he 
might do.” 

“Ah, heck! Don’t worry, mom,” I said. “Sheriff's the best fighter in this town.” 
I sort of bragged when I said that. But it was the truth. 

Mother’s a pretty woman. Dark hair that is naturally wavy and soft brown eyes. 
I’d say they were like a cow’s, but that sounds disrespectful. She’s quite small, too. 
I’m eleven now and as tall, almost, as she is. Whenever dad kissed her, he’d have 
to lift her first. 

There’s not any boys my age who live near me. But right across the ditch in 
back of our yard is Jenkins’s. The old lady is a widow, and she’s got three sons. Two 
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of them are married—Clate and Ron. Ron only got married last year. He’s about 
thirty-five and he went up to Park City and married a girl only sixteen. I heard 
people talk about it. They said it was awful. 

Mrs. Jenkins’s other son’s name is Darby. He is the oldest, but he never did get 
married. He used to get drunk quite a bit, though. He doesn’t any more. 

Darby said he was an inventor. He did make a lot of things, especially for mines. 
I used to like to visit Darby because he was such a good swearer. Whenever he had 
any little trouble he’d swear. Then mom could hear him and she’d call me, “Tom, 
oh Tom, will you go to the store for me?” I’d know why she was calling. Darby 
would, too, but he didn’t care. He’d just keep swearing. 

“Sure, [ll go,” Id tell her. 

She’d meet me at the door and say, “What is the name of that ice cream?” 

“Newlyweds,” I always told her. 

“Oh, yes. That’s it. Well, sweetheart, how about buying us each one?” 

“Okay, mom.” 

Then she always slipped me a dime and I’d run down to the Mt. View Drug 
to get them. 

One day I was visiting Darby and he got started better, almost, than ever. When 
mom called me I didn’t want to leave. But I did. When I got back from the drug 
store, grandma and grandpa were there. Grandma was saying, “Yes, Richard’s 
certainly doing fine now. Why, only yesterday—” 


She was always bragging about Richard, “her baby boy.” Even grandpa got 
tired of it. Mom signaled to me that grandpa and I should eat the ice cream, so I 
said to grandpa, “Let’s go outside. Darby’s making something new.” 


He was glad to get away. When we were outside I asked him if he wanted a 
Newlywed and he laughed, “Yes, it’s been a long time since I enjoyed one.” 

We sat under a tree in the back yard to watch Darby, but he’d left. When we had 
finished our ice cream, grandpa held out a package of raisins—it seemed that he 
always had a package in his pocket—and said, “Here, have some flies.” 

He meant raisins. I thought it was a poor joke, but then, he was always telling 
jokes that weren’t funny. I laughed anyway and said, “Okay.” 

Dad had told me that when grandpa had been young (he wasn’t bald then), he 
wanted to be a sailor. But he only managed to be a plough jockey—that’s what they 
call farmers in Mt. View. 

“Did I ever tell you how John Silver lost his leg?” he asked me. 

He’d told me a dozen times. And every time he told it I wondered why he did. 
It wasn’t funny and there was no sense in it. But I said, “No, you never did.” I 
liked grandpa. 

“Well, it’s a long story.” (He always said that.) “Long John and a couple 
other sailors was shipwrecked on an island. After about a month they was all out 
of food— 
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“Here, have some more raisins,” he interrupted himself. 

Finally he’d say, “And so Silver said they would all starve if they didn’t get some- 
thing to eat. So the only thing left to do was for one of Silver’s men to cut off his 
leg. But they were all so weak that they couldn’t. So John Silver had to cut off his 
own leg and he throw’d it in the kettle and it kept them alive for two weeks. Then 
they was rescued by a tramp.” (He meant a boat.) 

I thought he should know better than to still tell me that kind of story, but... . 

There was one day that summer that I’ll always remember. That was the day 
dad took me fishing. We got up early in the morning while the moon was still up. 
I remember I asked him if the moon didn’t go east because the sun went west. But 
he told me that both of them went west. ~ 


When we started fishing, the clouds looked like mother’s pink, silky handker- 
chief might have if it had been torn into wispy ribbons. We fished all morning and 
dad caught a basket-full. I caught a few too. Then we ate thick cheese sandwiches 
and chocolate cake and stretched out under some trees. Dad went to sleep quicker 
than I can say my prayers when I’m sleepy. 


We fished some more that afternoon. Everything except the water was blue and 
still when we quit. The stars winked like tiny bonfires. Dad sat down on the 
wooden bridge to take off his boots. 


“Tom, have you had a good time?” 
“Gosh, Sheriff, I'll say I have.” 


“Look at those tall pines. They’re like I want you to be. Strong. They mind their 
own business. That’s why they’re so—so— The mountains are the same.” 


I felt queer when he said that. He’d never talked to me like that before. 

About a week later on a hot afternoon when most of the town was napping I 
passed Jenkins’s. Darby and Ron were sprawled on the lawn. I could tell right off 
that they were drunk. Ron was asleep, but Darby, when he saw me, said, “Hullo, 
Tommy. Whasha got, huh?” 

“Some groceries for mom,” I said. 

“Well, you’re a fine boy, arnsha? Well, arnsha? Shore ya are!” 

He wobbled and-stood on his feet. “Watch me,” he said. He picked up some 
grass and knelt down by Ron and tickled his nose. He looked at me to see if I was 
enjoying it. I was. He tickled Ron’s nose again, and when Ron opened his mouth 
on one of his snores, Darby dropped the grass in it. He giggled like a woman. Ron 
sat up in a hurry and shoved Darby so hard he stumbled over the sidewalk and fell 
down backwards. Darby swore at Ron. I was a little afraid, but I believe I’d have 
stayed if Clate hadn’t driven up. I hurried home. Soon everything was quiet and the 
only sound was the ice-man’s truck as it stopped and started at different homes. 

I went to bed about nine o’clock that night. I thought it was the wind that woke 
me up, but it was old lady Jenkins shaking the screen door and crying, “George! 
George! Hurry up! They’re killing each other!” 
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Dad said, “All right, grandma. I’ll be right out.” 


I could hear the old lady crying by the door and a lot of swearing and yelling 
over in her house. Once a shrill woman’s voice sounded above the other noise. 


Dad was soon dressed. He said, “What’s the trouble, grandma?” 

But he knew what it was. This wasn’t the first time the Jenkins boys had got 
drunk. The old lady was blubbering.and, I suppose, wringing her hands. I could 
hear everything she said because she was standing just outside the porch. And I 
could tell by the way dad talked that he didn’t want to get mixed up in any of their 
trouble. But that was his job, so he said he’d be right over. 

He came back into the house to put on his shirt, and then mom came out on the 
porch and sat on my bed. The boys still fought, even a few minutes after dad went 
in. Suddenly, all the noise stopped. Then Ron swore. I thought he sounded scared 
instead of angry. Mom stood up. I did too. After a while, dad came out of the door. 
He wobbled as he walked. 

Mom rushed out to him and I followed her because I was frightened. “George! 
What’s the matter?” 

For a long time he didn’t answer. Then he mumbled, “My eyes. .. . 


Mom pulled his hands from his face. They dripped blood. The night was light 
and we could see his hands and face smeared with blood. He almost fell. 
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We led him into the house and mom called the doctor. The old lady came over 
and tagged mom around telling her that Darby was crazy when he was drunk, that 
he hadn’t meant to hit dad in the eyes with the bottle, that he wasn’t responsible for 
knocking dad down the cellar steps. 

For about two weeks the house was quiet. A nurse was there all the time with 
mom. One night, when they thought dad was sleeping, I heard Doctor Peterson say 
to mom, “Well, I believe his concussion has improved slightly. But, I’m afraid for 
his eyes. Glass pierced the left pupil. The right one is affected, too.” 

“Oh. ...” That was all mom said. 

Two nights later, dad told them he wanted to see me. The room was dark but I 
could see dad’s face because of the white bandages. I sat by the bed but didn’t say 
anything. He reached for my hand and I gave it to him. He was hot. 

“Do you remember the last time we were fishing?” he asked me. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Do you remember what I told you about the trees and mountains?” 

“Yes, Sheriff.” 

““Always remember it, Tom. Be like the mountains and trees.” 

And then he died—just so quiet, and I was holding his hand. 

The funeral was a big one. That night grandma and grandpa came down. 
Grandma didn’t say anything about Richard. Grandpa asked me if I wanted to hear 
how Long John Silver lost his leg. I shook my head and they soon went home. 





DESERT RIDE 


Lowry NELSON 


I 


Time is but a moving stillness 

Save when it’s measured by the mind. 
Sequential flow of dark and light 

Mark out its rhythm. Human kind 
Relates its creature-life design 

To time’s relentless, flowing tide; 
Oft victim of capricious fate, 

Or master, when the fates decide. 


Man pits against the world and time 
An eager wish; a gallant will; 

A wit to plan and strength to strive, 
To battle, triumph and fulfill. 


II 


Sly band of horses, desert-wild: 
To gather, drive and corral them, 
The object of a desert ride. 


The boy assigned the arduous task 
Well knew the hazards that he faced, 
As did his brother, who at camp 
Would hope to meet him there at dark. 


The trail precarious, rock-rough; 

In places not to be attempted 

After dark; the band of horses 

May not be near the water hole. 

To waste the precious daylight hours 
In hunting them for miles about 
Would frustrate plans and bar his goal. 
There might be trouble driving them 
Along the ill-marked trail to camp. 

A final, possible event: 

To fail to find them there at all. 

The long, rough trail ahead traversed 
The Devil’s Racetrack—span of stone 
To serve as bridge if fortune will, 
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Or obstacle should fate decree 
Friend inscrutable by daylight, 
Enemy ominous at night, 

This herculean desert mass 

Of weird-weathered architecture, 
Lay, an inanimate monster, 
Between the boy’s ambitious plan, 
And his achievement of the goal. 
He would cross it on the way 

To reach the water hole, near which 
He hoped to find the horses. 

But could he find them and return 
To cross again before nightfall? 


This fateful bridge of rock across 

A yawning chasm was not 

With safety taken after dark. 

If night should come upon him there, 
A lonely campsite on the rim 

Would be his lot. He must not fail. 


He left camp early, so to stretch 

The desert daylight to its ends. 

The horse moved sprightly, as the boy 
Mounted him and headed down the trail. 
Boy shared with horse the morning’s cool 
Invigorating atmosphere. 

Heart light, hopes high, he rode away. 
Hoofbeats over silent spaces 

Treaded out the measured daylight. 
Apprehensive of the darkness, 

He rode against the flow of time. 


Ill 


Across the dreary stretch of sand, 

That lay between him and the Breaks, 
Taut muscles underneath him grew 
Relaxed into a rhythmic gait, 

Floating through shimmering heatwaves. 


The Breaks, Devil’s Racetrack, water hole. 
Fresh tracks, day-old at most, which meant 
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The band was not nearby. Old tracks 
Would mean they would be on their way 
To slake their parching thirsts again. 

His horse drank. He scooped a small hole 
Near the pool, waited for the warm 
Saline stuff to clear, then drank 

The nauseating seepage. 


He followed tracks for miles beyond 
The hole in all directions, but 

No horses were in sight. Atop 

A mesa where he could observe 

The likely grazing spots, he waited ; 
Ate a sandwich; rested his horse, 
That nibbled at the sand grass. 

Here and there across the distant 
Emptiness, he saw small whirlwinds 
Race; vanish. Motionless motion 

Of heatwaves shimmering out of sand, 
Unmoved, yet moving—measuring time. 


He glanced at the westering sun, 

Then at his tiring horse, sweat-stained ; 
Worn with treading, rhythmic hoofbeats. 
Prodding his horse, along the rim, 
Against a dimming, waning hope, 

He thought he might spy out the band 
Shaded beside some towering rock. 

He could not to himself admit 

The thought of failure. It would mean 
Another trip, another day 

Of hard, hot riding. But his fate 

More imminent became; time flowed 
Relentlessly, and with it, hope. 


He turned to find the risky trail 

That led him to the swale below. 
Little time remained to reach 

The Devil’s Racetrack before dark. 
Another mesa; a canyon also 
Intervened. The horse was tiring fast. 
He walked and led him to the top 

Of the next mesa. Rested there 
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A time, then crossed another gulch. 
The battering heat, the baffling trail, 
The relentless flowing of time, 
Conspired in his defeat. Ahead, 

That final nemesis of rock, 

The Devil’s Racetrack blocked his way. 


IV 


Beaten, weary and forlorn, 

He gingerly explored afoot 

The treacherous barrier ahead. 

His youthful eagerness compelled 
Consideration of the risk 

Of crossing over in the dark. 

Indecision gripped him, but 

Remembered lore of riding range 

Taught caution He would remain here. 


Not a place to camp if he were 

Free to choose a site beside some 

Sheltered spring. Their hot dry thirsts 

Would go unquenched until tomorrow brought 
Them to another salty seep. 


The drooping horse unsaddled now, 
And hobbled, was let free to graze. 
Hobble-free, that is, to nibble 

At sparse shadscale and scant sand grass. 
He too was free beneath a dome 

Of stars, and desert’s boundless space— 
Except the Devil’s Racetrack held 

Him to this spot of lonely earth. 

This was futile freedom. 


Starred vastness overhead, apiece 


With vast, inscrutable land space 
Round about him; desert silence 
So intense the only sound was 
Thumping of his tortured heart. 
Occasionally the lonely chirp 

Of crickets broke the silence; but 
Only made the eerie quiet 
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More profound. A moving stillness— 
Motionless motion—flowing time. 


The fight with outward 
Forces at an end, the struggle 
Shifted inward. Living, unseen 
Things he knew were his companions. 
Throughout the fretful day, he saw 
Lizzards darting out in panic 
From his horse along the trail. 
Some were no doubt near him, resting 
From their fevered occupation 
With survival. Rattlers were coiled 
In rocky chambers to await 
Another predatory day. 
He remembered too that scorpions 
Sometimes sought to share a man’s bed. 
Larger beasts, he knew, inhabit 
Country such as this. A puma 
Might be lurking near. Tumultuous 
Fear seized him. His only weapon 
For defense, a pocket knife. But 
Such fears, he knew, must be subdued. 


What of his brother, anxiously 
Awaiting his return? He, too, 

Would conjure up the multitude 

Of things that possibly could mar 

The journey. Had the horse stumbled, 
Fallen on the boy? — Accidents 

Like that were known to every man 
Who rode the range. —Or could the lad 
Have wandered from the ill-marked trail? 
The boy, too, worried that perchance 
His brother was in trouble like himself. 


A fire, he thought, would comfort him 
As well as add protection; 

But no trees graced this barren place. 
The saddle blankets wet with sweat 
Must serve for bedding. He spread them 
On a patch of sand; laid him down 

And tried to quell his tumult 
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By thinking of tomorrow. His 

Plan would be to rise before dawn, 
Hunt his horse—he could hear the thump 
Of hobbled hooves, and even hear 
The rattle of the hobble chain, 
Clomping rhythms in the silence. 

He was not far away; he would 

Be farther when the morning came. 
With daylight he would make his way 
Across the hated barrier 

And reach his brother at the camp. 


The bed was hard; his body ached. 

The moon, now risen, chased away 

The stars, and hovered over him 

On friendly guard, he thought; it seemed 
Alike to chase away his fears. 


Warmth from heated sands, creeping through 
The blankets soothed his wayworn limbs. 
Heat waves shimmering still above 

Hot sand in motionless motion— 

Invisible silent motion. 


V 


Life is a pilgrimage, alone 

And together; marked by hoofbeats 
Along an ill-marked rocky trail, 

Amidst a desert’s silences; 

Against relentiess flow of time, 
Measured only in the mind. 

Eternally, recurring day 

Dissolves dark shadows of the night. 
Fresh-patterned, life renewed moves on, 
To gain the camp from which it came; 
Conscious of a moving stillness, 

Of desert motion, motionless, 

Of timed timelessness 

Flowing .... 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


Are you in possession of odd bits of information that others would like to know? 
Do you need information that others may be able to supply? If so, our NOTES 
AND QUERIES department will provide a corral for stray facts and maverick 
information. Questions and answers (provided by our readers) will be printed 


in subsequent issues. 
18. PatcHworK PATTERNS 


Quilt-making in early Utah was a social 
activity as well as a productive art. Women 
took great pride in their needlework, and 
competition to achieve excellence and beau- 
ty was keen among them. After a woman 
had pieced the blocks for one or two quilts 
she invited friends and neighbors in for a 
quilting bee. It was an opportunity for busy 
people to be together, and out of it grew at- 
titudes of genuine cooperation. Women of 
all ages took part, and although men were 
barred from the actual quilting, they often 
arrived later for parties and dancing. In 
small, crowded homes quilts were set up by 
ropes leading from the corners to four hooks 
placed in the ceiling; when not in use, the 
quilt was simply hoisted ceiling-high. 

Patterns were distributed and perpetu- 
ated through constant tracing of blocks and 
interchange of new ideas. Materials, too, were 
often traded back and forth, as cloth was 
difficult to obtain and dyes were scarce. Some 
of the quilts became a history of the activi- 
ties and growth of the children of the family. 
Jim’s old tie and Afton’s first party dress 
were in this way preserved to call up mem- 
ories of the past. Occasionally a mother 
would save her daughter’s dresses over a pe- 
riod of years and put bits of all of them into 
the memory quilt for her, which often went 
into the dower chest. Lack of a large amount 
of any single material may have determined 
the popularity of patterns composed of very 
small pieces in color combinations, such as 
the “Flower Garden” and “Double Wedding 
Ring.” 


Each pattern became the property of the 
woman who had it in her possession, and she 
felt free to adapt it to her own needs. Pat- 
tern names were often changed to suit the 
fancy of the user. Western pioneers discarded 
names like the “Crown of Thorns” and “Vir- 
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ginia Star” and replaced them with “Bear’s 
Paw” and “Western Star.” 

“Friendship” quilts consisted of blocks 
each made by a different individual, often 
by members of an organization to be given 
to one of their number for some outstanding 
service. Often quilts commemorated particu- 
lar events or places. On not a few were em- 
broidered in fine stitches quotations of home- 
ly philosophy. 

Most of the patterns found in Utah have 
been imported from other areas, particularly 
from New England. There is little that dif- 
ferentiates Utah patterns from those found 
scattered throughout the country, except for 
the mutations that naturally appear wherever 
patterns are exchanged and copied. Utah is 
a block that fits inconspicuously, but inter- 
estingly, into the national design. 

Patchwork patterns collected in Utah in- 
clude the following descriptive names—who 
can add to the list? 

Ann’s Doll Quilt, Around the World, Ar- 
row Heads, Aunt Eliza’s Star, Barbara Friet- 
chie, Basket Quilt, Bear’s Paw, Bed of Roses, 
Broken Star, Colonial Garden, Cross and 
Crown, Cubes and Stars, Cut Glass Dish, 
Diamond Patch, Double Irish Chain, Dou- 
ble Wedding Ring, Doves in the Window, 
Dresden Plate, Drunkard’s Path, Duck 
Tracks, Dutch Windmill, Eight-point Star, 
Fancy Flowers, Fanny’s Fan, Field of Dia- 
monds, Flower Pot, Four Patch, French Bou- 
quet, Grancmother’s Fan, Indian Wedding 
Ring, Kaleidoscope, Lattice, Laurel Wreath, 
Log Cabin, Lone Star, Lover’s Knot, Lucky 
Star, Maine Woods, Merry-go-Round, Old 
Fashioned Nosegay, Path of Thorns, Peri- 
winkle, Pickle Dish, Pinwheel, Pine Tree, 
Rising Sun, Rolling Stars, Seven Star, Snow- 
ball, Snowflake, Star Bouquet, Star of the 
East, Star of the West, Star with Diamonds, 
Sunburst, Sun Flower, Swastika, Tea Leaf, 
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Texas Star Quilt, Three Patch, Turkey 
Patch, Victoria’s Crown, Water Beauty, 
Wheel of Fortune, Wheel of Mystery, Wind- 
mill, Wonder of the World. 

MarYBELL FENTON. 


19. MorMon Worpb CREATION AND 
SPECIALIZATION 


It would be interesting to compile. a list 
of new words that have grown out of Mor- 
mon doctrine and practice and, further, to 
compile what would no doubt be a longer 
list of words to which Mormon usage has 
given specialized meanings. Webster’s New 
International Dictionary indicates a special- 
ized Mormon usage for a surprising number 
of words. By way of a beginning to which 
correspondents are invited to make additions, 
here are a few instances clearly showing 
Mormon church influence on word creation 
and word specialization—not taking into ac- 
count place names, which would make up a 
revealing list in themselves: 

Bishop. As the title of the chief ecclesias- 
tical officer of the ward, this may be a cheap- 
ening of the original meaning because of the 
numerous people who hold the office. Often 
the title remains with the individual after 
his release from office. In Ephraim, at least, 
the word has become a family nickname for 
one of the Peterson families, the Pete Bish- 
op’s (Peter C. Peterson family), and is also 
used to distinguish Pete Bishop from “Bishop 
P. D.” (Jensen). (See the article “Nick- 
names of the Ephraimites,” in this issue of 
the Review, p. 12). As slang in Ziondom, 
bishop means the paunch of a corpulent or 
portly individual. This usage may not be pe- 
culiar to Mormons. There may be some con- 
nection with the obsolete use of the word to 
denote a woman’s bustle. 

Brigham tea. This common name for the 
botanical genus of large, jointed, nearly leaf- 
less desert shrubs most probably originated 
in Utah. The Brigham, of course, is from 
Brigham Young. As a child I helped gather 
Brigham tea, which we used as a tonic. I 
have heard the term applied to a drink of 
warm water to which cream and sugar are 
added (also called Mormon tea). Such a 
mixture provides a subterfuge for the pious 
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(or jocose) who will keep the Word of Wis- 
dom and still have a hot drink. 

Cohab. A slang word coined during the 
anti-polygamy crusade to designate a po- 
lygamist, or one charged with unlawful co- 
habitation. Present use of the word is rare, 
other than literary. The word seems to have 
had varying connotations, depending upon 
the user. To the anti-Mormon, it was a term 
of derision; to some of those on the “‘under- 
ground,” it appears to have become some- 
thing of a title of martyrdom. Here is a gen- 
uine Mormon word. 

Gentile. Designates all those who are not 
Mormons. It has often been remarked that 
Utah is the only place in which a Jew is a 
gentile. The word is becoming obsolete in 
colloquial usage, although it continues in 
good literary use. Gentile has been super- 
seded in ordinary parlance by non-Mormon, 
a locution which reflects the waning view 
held by many Mormons that they are a 
chosen and peculiar people. 

Testimony. To a Mormon, testimony 
means the inner knowledge of the con- 
science, or the inner light, which gives him 
a sure knowledge of the truth of the “gos- 
pel.” A testimony, in this sense, is a much 
stronger religious phenomenon than mere be- 
lief. The one who possesses the testimony 
does not have to express it. If he makes 
spoken or written profession of ‘his testimony, 
however, he is said to “bear his testimony.” 

Word of Wisdom. Because of particular 
emphasis upon some phases of the doctrine, 
the Word of Wisdom has come to mean to 
many Mormons the abstaining from the use 
of tobacco and alcohol. In this respect, the 
Mormons are creating a specialization of 
their own specialization. 

Zion. Mormon usage of the word is close 
to one of the dictionary’s definitions, that is, 
the theocracy, or church, directly adminis- 
tered by God. Joseph Smith’s definition of 
Zion as being the pure in heart has come to 
mean quite something else in “these latter 
days.” It now generally means, to Mormons, 
the Latter-day Saint Church; as “The wards 
and stakes of Zion are growing.” The mean- 
ing of Zion has been extended, often in a 
somewhat jocular vein, to mean Utah, and 
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even more specially, Salt Lake City. Zion 
is one of the words originally having religious 
significance which have become common 
components of Utah business firm names. 
The December 1948 Salt Lake City tele- 
phone directory lists eighteen firms having 
Zion as part of the firm title, as compared 
with sixteen such titles containing the word 
Deseret. 

WooprurrF C. THomson. 
University of Utah 


20. PIONEER RECREATION 


In the early days of Greenriver, Utah, 
recreation was simple but hearty. The dance 
on the new ferry imported at great expense 
from Oregon in 1890 is remembered by a 
few old-timers. Several of the Farrers were 
musicians, and dances were frequent and 
frolicsome, often holding over into the mid- 
dle of the new day. Whenever a crowd of 
railroad workers or cowboys came into town 
they would give the nearest boy a nickle to 
go ring the schoolhouse bell long and loud. 
This summoned all the village and a dance 
was soon in progress. One time two wagon- 
loads of people went out to San Rafael, 
danced all night, and returned the next day. 

Seining parties for pleasure and profit 
were indulged in. Families would gather and 
make a picnic out of it. A large seine was 
dragged across the river and the contents 


dumped on the bank. The fish were then 
divided into piles and while one of the fel- 
lows stood with his back to the piles, some- 
one would point at a pile and he would call 
a family’s name. In this way, the divider 
couldn’t see which pile was indicated, mak- 
ing for a more even distribution. Round tails, 
suckers, bull heads, mud cats with an oc- 
casional white salmon and lots of carp were 
some of the species captured. Channel cats 
were planted some years later. No doubt 
the affair was gala with lunches and sports, 
but the fish was a welcome addition to the 
larder. 

On the 4th of July, everyone went to the 
Spiker ranch for the day. In front of a row 
of cabins was a double line of Lombardy 
poplars and big swings were suspended from 
the very tops. A rope was tied to the swing 
board, four people crowded into each swing 
and were swung by the rope enthusiastically 
and thrillingly high. 

Picnic parties also made forays to Silli- 
man’s cave for the day. 

Some of the hardier young men used to 
form sleighing parties and go to Mount 
Pleasant for food, “and to dance with the 
girls” as Chris Halverson puts it. He ought 
to know, for Mrs. Halverson was courted in 
that way and came to make her home here, 
first on San Rafael then in Greenriver. 

PearL BAKER AND RuTH WILCox. 
Greenriver, Utah 
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“Help from the Mormons,” by W. C. Baker. 
Time, LII (October 18, 1948), 76. 
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mon church welfare plan. 
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R. W. Bailey. Utah Magazine, X (Sep- 
tember, 1948), 6. 
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stein. Utah Magazine, X (September, 
1948), 22. 

“Better Management of Utah’s Range 
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zine, X (September, 1948), 8. 
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Magazine, X (September, 1948), 18. 
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22. 
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1948), 6. 

“Utah Angling and the Springville Fish 
Hatchery,” by Charles F. Fugua. Utah 
Magazine, X (October, 1948), 12. 

“Waterfowl Research Investigations,” by G. 
H. Jensen. Utah Magazine, X (October, 

1948), 11. 
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EDITORIALS AND REVIEWS 


After two years of publication under the name Utah Humanities Review this 
journal begins its third year, that is, Volume III, under the name of The Western 
Humanities Review. Readers, cataloguers, librarians, and others are entitled to 
some explanation for this change of title. 

Although there is a wealth of material in Utah which should be exploited in a 
publication of this kind, a conviction has grown in the minds of those associated 
with the Review, and likewise in the minds of others whose work and thoughts are 
in the humanities, that sponsorship of the journal should be wider than a single 
institution or a single state. We expect the Review to be the natural organ of ex- 
pression in the western states for research, creative efforts, and other activities 
in the humanities (literature, languages, history, philosophy, religion, art, and his- 
torical anthropology) . 

Much the same problems in the humanities are faced by nearly all institutions 
in the western area, which includes the Rocky Mountains and in part at least the 
Great Plains region. Because of the comparative scarcity of workers in the humani- 
ties field, and a great similarity of problems and needs, there are many advan- 
tages in the coordination of efforts. 

Those responsible for the Utah Humanities Review, now The Western Humani- 
ties Review, have taken the initiative in inviting this wider sponsorship and par- 
ticipation in the regions mentioned. It is hoped that within a reasonable time plans 
may be devised to facilitate consultation among all those responsible for a humani- 
ties program in the various institutions of higher learning in the western area. 

And now back to the point of departure—the change of name of the Review. 
It was in anticipation of wider representation, wider sponsorship, wider partici- 
pation, that the Review changed its title to indicate the extension of its scope. 

Tue Epirors. 


SO THIS IS RANCHING. By Inez Puckett McEwen. (267 pages, 20 illustrations; 
$4.00. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1948.) 
The opening clause of So This Is Ranching should startle anyone who has looked 
at the title before opening the book: “The forty handsome Holsteins are milked . . .” 
As the book progresses, one discovers that the “ranch” is a dairy farm with potato- 
growing as a side-line. From a resident of Idaho, this comes as a painful surprise. 
We have become hardened, if not reconciled, to the California “egg ranch” (two 
acres) ; but the Rocky Mountain West should avoid such pretentious vulgarism. If 
ranch is to be anything but a rather useless Western substitute for farm, it should 
mean a rather extensive establishment for breeding cattle, sheep, or horses, and 
grazing them for a considerable part of the year on non-arable land. Strangely 
enough, although all but one of the cattle on the farm appear from the text to have 
been Holsteins, the only two which appear in the illustrations (one of them the herd 
bull) are, unless the photography or the reviewer’s eyes are playing some very 
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strange tricks indeed, Herefords—a beef breed, and the poorest milkers even among 
beef cattle. 

A more accurate title, particularly for the first hundred pages, would have been 
The Milkpail and Me. This part deals with,the dairying experiences of the author’s 
husband (an engineer), his cousin (a sociologist), and the author herself (an ex- 
schoolteacher, though she need not have included such “school-marm English” as 
“for both he and Mama Louisa” [p. 33] to prove it). The three of them came to the 
aid of the author’s father-in-law, whose tenant had suddenly left him, and under- 
went three months of what my elders used to call “seven-day slavery” before another 
tenant could be found. The rest of the book is only incidentally about farming, 
since it deals with the life and musings of the author on a farm where the tenants 
have taken over most of the work. The central idea of the book is her preference for 
country life in spite of a first-hand knowledge of its inconveniences and hardships. 

Perhaps the best parts of the book are those which deal with animals and local 
characters, for both of whom the author has a real liking. There are one or two 
fairly lively episodes, the best being one in which her husband, like a husband and 
an engineer, expects her to master a manure-spreader—a machine entirely strange 
to her—by mere instinct. Being city people, neither of them realized that the real 
element of peril was turning over to a green driver the strange team drawing the 
manure-spreader. Luckily, they turned out to be “wery confidential ’osses.” 

Unfortunately, the book has a number of defects, chiefly in tone and style, all of 
which seem to arise from a certain “word deafness.” The author rarely seems to 
hear what she is saying as it will sound to the reader. For example, in trying to em- 
phasize the contrast between her former experiences and her life as a dairywoman, 
she seems to be saying, “Here am I, a grande dame of the great world, a Chaucer- 
ian scholar, stooping to menial toil.” One who boasts of Chaucerian scholarship 
should avoid such expressions as “this kine” (p. 21), since a Chaucerian should 
recognize kine as no mere single plural but a double one; and even a scholar of 
modern English should do better than “the coulee had overflown all around the 
cabin” (p. 242). 

To those who have seen a good many ladies (in the most exacting sense of the 
word) taking on the labors of Western rural life without bothering to be coy about 
their superiority to the job in hand, the passage on page 26 in which the author 
insisted on wearing silk next to her skin because “even in a cow barn a gal likes to 
feel she’s a lady” and putting a drop of Chanel No. 5 behind each ear before she 
went out to milk are likely to be rather annoying. In the Victorian West of my 
youth, being a lady went more than underwear or even skin deep: it went clear 
down to the spinal marrow. 

In places where the author is looking steadily at her object and is not trying to 
“pretty up” her writing, she achieves some good descriptions of places, animals, and 
persons. Far too often, however, the writing is a strange mixture of archaisms, such 
as wight, withal, and many moons, and rather hackneyed modern slang, such as 
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gripe. The intended effect may be humor; the actual result is bad society-page 
journalese. Almost nowhere is there any effective use of local idiom, although the 
author will seize upon an occasional local word such as critter and work it to death, 
an inclination which extends to standard English as well as slang and archaisms. 
Some of her favorites are avid, lusty, luscious, and lush, particularly the last, which 
she uses in and out of season (e.g., “lush olives,” “lush furs,” “a lush Jewish gentle- 
man,” apparently with no implication in the last phrase of bibulous habits. ) 

Insensitiveness to the exact meanings of words also results in the use of “little 
baggage” to refer to a boy of eight (p. 89), “most unique” (p. 209), and “no time 
for dawdling and willy-nilly conversations” (p. 234). It also leads to “flatting” in 
the middle of a serious passage. For example, on page 123, after telling how a band 
of emigrants was surprised, killed, and scalped by Indians, the author comments: 
“Tt was a tough break for the members of that wagon train.” The same sort of thing 
occurs on pp. 219-20, where slang suddenly appears in the midst of supposedly 
solemn meditations. 

Another trace of journalese is the author’s pursuit of the “vigorous verb,” 
sometimes with such results as a road which “spidered down the cafion wall,” a 
figure which looks better at first glance than on second thought; and “the frying 
. meat razored the edge of our hunger,” an interesting confusion between the thing 
which sharpens and the thing sharpened, unless the author uses her husband’s 
razor on pencils. 

The Caxton Press has given the book a pleasant format, with good paper and 
reasonably large, well-spaced type, and proof-reading only a little worse than the 
low contemporary average. “Then I slacked the reigns” (p. 41) and “Michavellian 
capers” (p. 85) are perhaps the most spectacular misprints. 

All in all, the book is something less than required reading for students of West- 
ern Americana. It should prove useful to city people planning to settle in the 
country as a statement of the pleasures of country life which does not gloss over its 
disadvantages. It may also be pleasant reading for some lovers of country life who 
find in the author a sympathetic spirit. The dyed-in-the-wool countryman may 
sympathize with the author’s observations on city visitors, but will more likely find 
the book amusing as a study in the naiveté of city jakes, which reaches its high point 
in the author’s surprise at picking out bull from heifer calves by anatomical in- 
spection. Did she think bull calves were born with pink bows around their necks? 
University of Colorado J. D. A. Octtvy. 


THE FOLKTALE. By Stith Thompson. (x-++570 pages, $6.00. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1948.) 

Professor Thompson’s sturdy volume represents primarily the biography of the folk- 

tale with all requisite factual data. The subject, however, is such an important in- 

tegral part of folklore scholarship that its story serves also as a record of folkloristic 

studies from the time of the Grimm brothers to the present. The author is very well 
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qualified to write about a matter which is at once so extensive and so troublesome. 
The materials which gather under the heading of folktale are so comprehensive that 
no single scholar can hope to read every available compilation, were he an ever so 
competent universal linguist. Professor Thompson’s efforts are devoted to an over- 
all perspective which will serve not only the novice in folklore matters but will make 
readily available also much valuable bibliography and general information for the 
experienced scholar in the field. 

The author began his career as a compiler of folktales (European Tales among 
the North American Indians and Tales of the North American Indians) . His major 
contribution to folklore, apart from the present volume, however, is his now famous 
Motif-Index, a method of arranging logically the nuclear ideas in any folktale. The 
background of these earlier studies is much in evidence in the structure of The 
Folktale. Passing from preliminary definitions of the scope and form of the folktale, 
the author first illustrates with numerous examples the range of the sophisticated 
appearance of tales from “Ireland to India.” The third section selects stories from 
the North American Indians as illustrations of the status of the form in a primitive 
culture. Finally, a series of chapters trace various speculations about folktale origins, 
the history of organized folklore study, the collection and classification of tales, the 
life history of a folktale, and the continuance of the genre as a living art. Pertinent 
bibliographies give the most important folktale studies as well as the primary tale 
collections. Indices to the tale types represented in the volume as well as to the 
range of motifs according to the Thompson method conclude the book. 

This reviewer is well aware that many objections may be raised against the pre- 
sentation of particular segments of Thompson’s panorama. The specialist will feel 
that his area of interest has received too small attention. As an illustration, brief 
mention is made of the appearance of the folktale in Christian legend. The relation- 
ship is, of course, much larger than Professor Thompson indicates. Similarly, tall 
tale lore receives only a few words. In neither instance do satisfactory special studies 
exist. Likewise, tales from other primitive cultures, apart from the North American 
Indians, offer variants to the larger comprehension of the folktale. Such objections 
and others like them only serve to show how difficult the presentation of any large 
subject can be. This attitude neglects the objectives which the author set for him- 
self: “(1) to present the folktale as an important art, vital to most of the race and 
underlying all literary forms; (2) to acquaint the reader with most of the great 
folktales of the world, not only for their own interests as stories but also as im- 
portant elements of culture; and (3) to indicate the goals of the student of narra- 
tives and the methods by which he works.” The first and third of these objecitves 
are certainly adequately obtained. If the second accomplishment seems too thin, it 
is because ruthless selectivity had to be exercised to keep the volume within rea- 
sonable limits. 

Critics of any large study, reaching as it does into so many bailiwicks, are bound 
to be numerous. It is easier to chide than to improve. With a single exception, I see 
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no American scholar on the horizon who has the training and the capacity for an 
equal presentation of the folktale. 
University of California (Berkeley) C. Grant Loomis. 


SUCH IS LIFE. By Tom Collins. With a biographical sketch of the author by 
C. Hartley Grattan. (394 pages, $4.00. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. ) 

Its publisher characterizes Such Is Life as “an engaging tale about the people who 

lived on the rugged Australian ranges and deserts.” It is all of this and more, for 

it carries a “freight of philosophy hardly less important than the story.” 

First published by the Sidney Bulletin in 1903, it was written in the middle 
1890’s by Joseph Furphy (1843-1912) over the pen name of Tom Collins, “a 
mythical Australian, the source of those yarns and remarks for which one did not 
wish to be responsible.” Although Tom Collins is the principal character, Such Is 
Life is not the autobiography of Joseph Furphy. It is strictly a novel. 

In an effort to “afford to the observant reader a fair picture of life as that en- 
gaging problem had presented itself” to him, Tom Collins writes seven chapters, 
each based on an alleged entry in his own diary. This literary device affords him 
unlimited opportunity not only to chronicle current events and tell stories, but “at 
any moment while a story or discussion waits, the reader can be carried away by 
an excursus on literature, or politics, or economics, or history or philosophy.” It 
allows the author to “discourse formally or informally on anything about which he 
had formed fixed opinions, and he had opinions about practically everything.” 

The “tale” is laid along the wool tracks and on the great sheep and cattle sta- 
tions in the Riverina (south central New South Wales) and Northern Victoria, 
in the drouth year of 1883. Tom Collins, riding on a black saddle horse, followed 
by a pack horse and a large kangaroo dog, covered the territory in his official capa- 
city as a “government official of the ninth class . . . a deputy assistant sub-in- 
spector, but with the reversion of the sub-inspectorship itself when it should please 
Atropos to snip the thread of his superior officer.” 

He conversed, traveled and camped with the swagmen “of that highly im- 
portant and respectable class of men of no property” save that which they carried 
on their back; the bullockies, who with their half-starved oxen teams freighted 
wool out of the bush country along the treacherous wool tracks, and took on the 
back haul supplies to the sheep and cattle stations; the boundary men who rode 
the fences for the station owners, with the special assignment to keep the freighters’ 
oxen out of the fenced paddocks; the gold hunters, and the squatters and station 
hands. These men and women came from all classes of society, from all lands, 
and represented all religions. 

Although the same characters are met in different chapters, and clues to com- 
ing events are frequently planted, Such Is Life has no plot. Its tale is unbelievably 
true to life and the reader is left to tie the threads together. 
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Through the conversations and stories of the characters, each of whom is per- 
mitted to freely speak in his own simple way and broken language (sometimes hard 
to understand), together with his own comments and explanations, Tom Collins 
has captured and preserved in a remarkable manner the living, thinking and at- 
mosphere of that interesting and little known pioneer time and place. The imagery 
is striking. The characters are human and the conversations and stories are heart- 
warming in their reality. The tired oxen are seen lying “head to flank.” Camping 
with the bullockies, Tom at mealtime sat down with the rest “to screen the tea 
through his teeth, and flick the diligent little operatives out of the cold mutton 
with the point of his pocket knife.” 

Such Is Life is full of humor. “Mrs. B. has no less than three consecutive hus- 
bands in heaven, so potently has her woman’s soul proved its capacity for leading 
people upward and on,” says Tom of Mrs. Beaudesart, or Mother Bodysark, whose 
chalk mark Tom admits is on his door. 

Protruding repeatedly through the tale is the struggle between the bullock 
drivers and the squatters for the grass and water holes indispensable to the trade 
of each. The bullockie is a simple, rough and ready, earnest man, who sometimes 
believes that curses follow misconduct, and whose only fault, in Tom’s judgment 
(and he excuses that one), is trespassing on squatters’ property. 

Tom Collins, decrying social caste, comments thus about Dixon, a “magnifi- 
cent specimen of crude humanity”: “I must register Dixon as one whose ignoble 
blood has crept through scoundrels since the flood. Though when you come to 
look at it leisurely, this wouldn’t interfere with aristocratic or even regal descent, 
rather the reverse.” 

As to government he remarks, “The best of all possible worlds remains under 
the worst of all possible governments,” and soliloquizing on Alf Jones’s sobbing, 
“He was as bad as an Australian judge passing mitigated sentence on some well 
connected criminal.” In “the nefarious socialist movement poisoning the public 
mind with aspirations for a state of things which would make life worth living,” 
he saw a brighter future. (On this point history seems not to have vindicated Tom 
as a prophet so much as it has vindicated him as an author.) 

No area of human thought lies beyond his interest. Such Is Life is studded with 
literary allusions. The author “was a furious reader, had a most retentive mem- 
ory, and possessed an unflagging zest for pursuing points raised in reading.” When 
he was writing Such Is Life, “ ‘he beat a pad’ from his study to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in the Mechanic’s Institute.” His philosophic comments on choice of 
action, the value of a swagman, poverty and music, to mention but a sample, are 
most stimulating. 

Such Is Life is generally recognized to be an Australian classic. It is slow and 
not easy reading. Much of its merit will be missed by the rapid, careless reader, 
but a careful reading, and even a re-reading, will be richly rewarded. 

Salt Lake City, Utah Marion G. Romney. 
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SENSE AND SENSIBILITY IN MODERN POETRY. By William Van O’Con- 
nor. (XII-+-279 pages, $4.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948.) 
How much the intellectual life of America depends on the integrity of university 
presses is underscored by books like Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry. Like 
the majority of university press books, it would remain unpublished if we had only 
the commercial houses to provide our serious reading matter. Sense and Sensibility 
in Modern Poetry also gives example of the kind of critical stock-taking that more 

scholars might essay instead of devoting whole careers to side issues. 

The protractor on which Mr. O’Connor scales modern poetry has reason on one 
end and feeling on the other. Since science overwhelmed the post-Renaissance 
mind, Mr. O’Connor believes, poets have taken off on their flights of imagination 
from some point on this arc. The distortions of much of modern verse and the iso- 
lation of the modern poet he attributes to efforts to contain poetic statement to one 
end of the scale or the other. To T. S. Eliot he credits the admirable effort of many 
modern poets to prove that ideas may be “deeply meaningful only when they are 
expressed in a language that simultaneously involves the sensibilities and the in- 
tellect.” . 

The distinction of Mr. O’Connor’s book arises not from novelty of approach but 
from his obvious competence to attempt the major effort of orienting each of his 
groupings of poets in relation to the complex currents of modern thought. Because 
he is first an urbane, deeply committed reader of poetry before he is a critic, a re- 
spectful listener to other critics—particularly poet-critics—not a waspish defender 
of a coterie, and above all a modern man thoroughly aware of his historical, philo- 
sophical, linguistic, and cultural heritage, Mr. O’Connor brings perceptivity and 
authority to such key problems as ““The Employment of Myths,” “The Quality of 
Irony,” “Tension and the Structure of Poetry,” and “The Political Emphasis.” 

Sense and Sensibility in Modern Poetry is a substantial, distinguished work of 


criticism. It will reward the knowing and relieve the puzzled. 
Fenn College (Cleveland, Ohio) Epwarp HopnNeEtTT. 


LITTLE ANNIE OAKLEY AND OTHER RUGGED PEOPLE. By Stewart H. 
Holbrook. (238 pages, $3.50. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1948.) 
A book to prick you into consciousness of a lively America is Little Annie Oakley 
and Other Rugged People, a collection of Stewart H. Holbrook’s articles that have 
appeared from time to time in the American Mercury, the American Scholar, the 
New Yorker, the New York Times, the Saturday Review of Literature, Life, Es- 
quire, and the Country Press. It is a series of neat, crisp sketches of people, places, 
and events that have made American history without getting into history books. It 
is the stuff American folklore is made of, or rather the stuff that makes American 
folklore. 
It is about people like Calamity Jane, Little Luke Short, Buffalo Bill, Kit Carson, 
and Jesse James—not just the tales you all know about them, but out-of-the-way 
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bits like “The Bank the James Boys Didn’t Rob.” Nor is it only about people in 
the Rocky Mountain region. It is about Harvard’s only murderer; Vermont’s Green 
Mountain Boy, Ethan Allen; Big Fred Hewlett, who ran the Humboldt Saloon in 
the tall timber of western Washington; Ed Shiefflin, who named Tombstone, Ore- 
gon; and Okay Fuller, King of the Bull Cooks, in British Columbia. It is about cre- 
ators like Ned Buntline, who invented the character of Buffalo Bill; Gilbert Patten, 
whose Frank Merriwell, the Yale boy, won the admiration of American youths; 
and General Wallace, whose Ben-Hur broke down “the barriers of Hard-Shell Cal- 
‘vinism . . . letting American fiction into the homes of the pious pioneers of the 
Middle and Far West.” It is about Nature Men: John Turnow, the genuine Wild 
Man of the West, and Joe Knowles, the phoney. It is about Wobblies and Anar- 
chists. It is about staid Boston’s charming Louisburg Square; her Old Howard, 
Temple of Burlesque; and Scollay Square, “the most fearsome maze of streets” with 
“the roughest cobblestones in all geology.” Nor does the book confine itself to the 
past. It brings us up to World War I with Corporal Macloy, “The Greatest Cor- 
poral Since Napoleon,” and finally to World War II with the story of the Jap plane 
that bombed the Oregon woods. It is indeed a diversified America that surrounds 
Little Annie Oakley. 

This book is not for the sober scholar, but for the person who wants quick stimu- 
lation based on facts, which are often more startling than fiction. The author is 
witty and sophisticated and not averse to American slang and colloquialisms. He is 
at his best with scenes of action, in which he uses the right words and not too many 
of them. He loves melodramatic action but writes about it without melodrama. He 
prefers understatement to exaggeration. 

This racy journalistic style is, however, the book’s greatest drawback. Each sketch 
is a tour de force that stimulates the reader but for the moment. Few sketches 
seem memorable. The reader hurries along so fast that he may lose distinctions. He 
may not realize, for iritance, that the factual accounts are vastly superior to such 
type sketches as “Westerners Are Sissies” or “There They Stand, the Yankees,” 
which are simply neat restatements of the obvious. Because of the journalistic style 
the reader may become blind to the wealth of factual material that is the real 
worth of the book. 


University of Colorado MarjorizE M. KIMMERLE. 


THE SHINING MOUNTAINS. By Dale Van Every. (407 pages, $3.00. New 
York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1948.) 
Before retiring to his ranch where he “raises cattle, rides, fishes, collects Americana 
and writes,” Dale Van Every worked in Hollywood for twelve years. This bio- 
graphical fact needs mention because it is obvious that although Mr. Van Every 
lists some eleven chronicles of the Lewis and Clerk period as “background mate- 
rial” he is first of all a Hollywood romancer and only incidentally—if at all—a his- 
torian. This is not to say that he is careless with the historical data which he has 
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at hand, but that in the apparent intention of his novel he is more concerned with 
a kind of boy scout fantasy of history than with history itself. 

The story of The Shining Mountains is simple, very simple. Matt Morgan 
dreams of going westward to the “shining mountains,” where white man has never 
gone before. The Lewis and Clark expedition seems the chance he has wanted to 
fulfill this dream. Then comes Nora, whose “lovely young bosom shone with a 
pale luminescence in the firelit glitter of the sleet.” But no danger to Matt, our 
hero. He remains devoted to his gun, knife, and the mountains. Although he sees 
Nora as a fine example of womanhood, he realizes that she is an obstacle to his 
plan. 

Matt himself is thus the fulfillment of every boy scout’s hope. Although he is 
incapable of understanding even the most elementary behavior of a woman, he can 
track an Indian by a bent grass blade. Although he barely notices Nora’s “wan 
face,” he is “full of vitality and of strange interest in this achievement” of killing 
a buck. 

Mr. Van Every, in short, makes no effort to explore the human relationships 
of his characters. He is content to gloss over their tensions with such meaningless 
lines as this: “something obscure but very real seemed at issue between them.” 
Matt remains heroic, good, and handsome, but simple to the point of literary stu- 
pidity. Nora is pretty and good, but neither her creator nor the magic of Holly- 
wood will ever be able to change her from the wooden doll that she is. Bap, the 
third important character, is an oaf of “charming” rascality. 


Juveniles from twelve to eighty who still thrill with The Last of the Mohicans 
will find “good” reading here. They will paddle their canoes westward. They will 
even find a little safe titillation in Nora of the luminescent bosom. 

Any reader, however, who is interested in serious literary use of the great themes 
of history, the surging reality of the westering dream, the human drama of ex- 
ploration, will find Mr. Van Every’s book a cheap imitation of the real thing. 
University of Utah Don WALKER. 


EAST OF ANTELOPE ISLAND. Compiled by the Davis County Daughters of 
Utah Pioneers, Annie C. Carr, historian and editor. (519 pages, $4.00. Bountiful, 
Utah: Carr Printing Company, 1948.) 

This volume bears a catching and appropriate title, for it is a history of Davis 

County, Utah, which includes Antelope Island in Great Salt Lake and a narrow 

region lying between the east shores of the lake and the summit of the Wasatch 

range. A title page map shows the region under study. 

The book is primarily a compilation of articles, fragments of diaries, letters, and 
statements of pioneers and brief historical sketches of the various Davis County 
towns compiled in the main by descendants of Davis County pioneers. Much of it 
is good source material for those interested in the history of Utah and particularly 
of Davis County. 
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After a brief introduction and pictures of the officers of the Davis County Com- 
pany of Daughters of Utah Pioneers the book proper begins with an account of 
Davis County before the coming of the Mormons. Then follow accounts of Antelope 
Island and the various towns of the county in alphabetical order. Bountiful, first to 
receive treatment, was actually the first settlement in the region, having been oc- 
cupied by Perrigrine Sessions in September 1848. Last on the list, and some 200 
pages later in the book, is West Layton. This brings to a close the first major section 
of the volume. It is primarily ecclesiastical history. N» ati: pt is made to give the 
various towns proportionate coverage. 

The remainder of the volume is divided into m hapt ita such titles 
as “Indians,” “Midwives—Doctors—Nurses,” “bic t 
These chapters are composed of numerous independent :i\° 
grouped under the various headings. 

The book contains upwards of 350 illustrations, primarily photographs 
neers. Although some of these reproductions are inferior and there are a few re- 
gretable omissions, this is a priceless collection of pictures. 

There are a few criticisms of the work. Foremost, it is seriously in need of an 
index. The book loses much of its potential value because of this omission. Secondly, 
proper annotation would greatly improve it. Although a list of general sources pre- 
cedes some of the historical sketches of towns, the reader will have difficulty in 
tracing many important statements to their origin. Several of these chapters give no 
sources. While many of the items are signed, they are often undated, making it diffi- 
cult for the reader to determine whether they are contemporaneous accounts or 
later compilations. The volume would be more valuable from a historical point of 
view if these independent statements and documents had been critically analyzed 
and evident errors corrected by the use of editorial notes. A few examples will illus- 
trate this point. The grave robber, John Baptiste, was not branded on his forehead, 
did not have his ears cut off, and was not banished to Antelope Island. He was 
actually banished—but to Fremont Island. The honor of discovering Great Salt 
Lake may possibly be divided between James Bridger and Etienne Provot; but 
Jedediah Smith and Peter Skene Ogden are definitely out. Furthermore, the dis- 
covery probably did not occur in Davis County. The fanciful account of the four 
wandering Astorians’ exploration of Davis County is highly amusing. 

University of Utah ' Davip E. MItter. 


CHANCE AND SYMBOL: A Study in Aesthetic and Ethical Consistency. By 

Richard Hertz. (viii+-198 pages. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1948.) 
The social and moral confusion that has increasingly characterized the twentieth 
century has produced in its wake a considerable body of literature that may be 
roughly indicated under four headings: (1) popular pieces in the form of biogra- 
phy, fiction, poetry, drama, and texts that give expression to the confusion and at 
times take a rather morbid delight in encouraging it; (2) reform works of diverse 
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character intended to effect an enlightened social consciousness; (3) contemporary 
histories and philosophies of history produced by the intimation of historical transi- 
tion; and (4), the type currently most in evidence, which has received impetus 
from the Second War and its thus far tragic aftermath, psychological and philo- 
sophical analyses, personal, social and historical, proposing to assay and correct the 
errors of the present through a more adequate understanding of man and his cul- 
ture. The present volume, though it is not readily catalogued according to the 
scheme indicated, is essentially literature of this last description. 

Chance and Symbol is concerned with several genuinely important issues center- 
ing in a criticism of contemporary occidental culture. For this reason it is most 
unfortunate that the book is so lacking in system and order and its literary style so 
given to figurative language and sophisticated indirection that the issues are quite 
thoroughly obscured and the author’s frequent profound insights are left unde- 
veloped in isolation from any clearly sustained argument. The reader is forced to 
wade through page after page of charming metaphor and less frequent simile, en- 
countering in fast succession a countless company of literary and historical per- 
sonages, attitudes, and circumstances until he longs for the relief of a few plain and 
simple statements directed to the point. But relief comes only rarely, and the net 
result is admiration for the author’s erudition and impatience at his unwillingness 
to say what he means and be done with it. 

This work may be characterized broadly as the comments of a romantic aesthete 
“born around 1900” and having a disposition contrary to the things of the present 
though with an evident nostalgia for certain attitudes and ways of the Europe of 
the pre-democratic past. In particular, his is a longing for the union of form and 
society that, he maintains, characterized the era of baroque, a union which ended 
with the beginning of democracy. In its criticism and analogies, as also in its 
mystical and organic concept of history, the essay is strangely reminiscent of Speng- 
ler, though without the definitive scheme of that other pessimist. As an aesthetic 
rather than ethical interpretation of the culture, it is an effort to view events and 
attitudes in terms of form and wholeness and evaluate the present sub specie aeter- 
nitatis. As such it is neglectful of concrete and particular moral issues and assumes 
a somewhat tenuous and ethereal character. 

Mr. Hertz is critical of rationalism, voluntarism, determinism, mechanism, and 
the machine age. He dislikes materialism, liberalism, the Harvard Report, empiric- 
ism, and mathematics. He is opposed to number, primary qualities, statistical aver- 
ages, the activistic society, value relativism, utilitarianism, and moral subjectivism. 
In brief, he is “‘anti-contemporary Western culture.” If there are any pros, they are 
pro-baroque, pro-art, pro-Orient (a la Huxley-Isherwood) , pro-Schopenhauer, pro- 
Kierkegaard (with due emphasis on the agonized conscience), and above all, pro- 
Form. 

The author’s critique of recent Germany and Europe is devastating, but with a 
note of apology. His critique of present America is equally devastating, with no 
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apologies. Here is one who is willing to go all the way with his penetrating denun- 
ciation. The sins of individuals and societies are condemned, and inadequacies of 
methodologies exposed, and the superficialities of appreciations laid bare. But the 
essay is itself artistic rather than rational or logical and even the negativisms get 
lost in vagaries. 

Unfortunately, most of the literature of recet: »-ars directed to a criticism of 
liberalism, its optimistic conception of man, soci*', «1d > rogress, and the present 
state of man socially, morally, and spiritually, i z on desta ction, and weak on 
construction. The present volume is no exceptic » nes m rrors, but when 
the time arrives for lighting the way out, it recedes u. ge Nter- 
ary obscurity, irrationalism, and mystic intuition. The reade: . 
that the “way out” is a Schopenhauerian refuge in the forms of az’. 
tion-space” is overcome in favor of “ideal-space,” but there is no way oi | 
for sure. He is too frequently torn between the questions ““What do these sente1ic 
mean?” and “Do these sentences have any meaning?” 

The publishers have obligingly informed the reader by the jacket advertisement 
that Chance and Symbol is “‘an exposition of the process by which inanimate nature 
transcends itself and rises from the world of chance, where the law of statistical 
averages rules, to that of art, where spiritual intention is sovereign.” This is a most 
generous description, and should prove to be quite helpful to the reader, who would 
otherwise be condemned to learning these things the hard way. 

That there is some worth in this criticism of the contemporary scene is hardly to 
be denied, though an analysis less predominantly aesthetic would have more con- 
structive value. It is difficult, nevertheless, to avoid the conclusion that here is a 
betrayal of the culture. For the sins of our age, which are both numerous and 
momentous, we must condemn our culture, and condemn it, apparently, with all 
its virtues, which are equally numerous and no less momentous. The intellect, rea- 
son, liberal faith, and science receive here the usual drubbing, with no explicit 
recognition of their permanent contributions and without the slightest suggestion of 
anything genuinely substantial that might be offered in their place. To thus turn 
our back upon the faith in enlightenment that has brought us, whatever our errors, 
to the present high point in human achievement is to invite despair and encourage 


failure. 
University of Utah STERLING M. McMurrin. 





